~ dence, Mrs. HENRY 
| viverpool, of a daughter. | 


California, by 
JacoB HERTS, 


_ 8, Andrade, Esq. | 
Maurice Beddington,| 
S. H. Beddington, Esq. 


#H.H. Collins, Esq. 
Alfred Davis, Esq. 


Edmund F. Davis, 
Israel Davis, Esq. 

Henry D Esq. 

L. De ons, Esq. 

Soel Emanuel. 

Lewis Emanuel,j Esq.| 


Feldheim,” Esc. 
J. Flatau, 


for life, 


Success of the forthcomin 


appeal has 
years, and to 


No. 5, NEW SERIES. © 


FRIDAY, APRIL 30, 1869;-IYAR 19, 5629. 


PRICE TWOPENCE, 


On Friday, 23rd. inst., at Sydney House, 


Haverstock- hill, the wife of Mr. M. J 


DAVIDSON, of a daughter. 


"On the 25th inst., at 63, Myddelton-square, 


1. wife of Mr. EDWARD NATHAN, of a son. 
‘he 96th inst. at 14, Wimpole street, 
Cavendish-square, 


the 28th inst, at her resi- 
| COHEN, 35, Byrom-street, 


MARRIAGE, | 
March 10th, 1869, at San Francisco, 
8 the Rev. Dr. Henry, Mr. 


he 25th inst., at 88, Queen’s-road, Dals- 

ton, JEANNETTE, the beloved wife of BER- 

NARD DRUKKER, aged 57,—May her soul 

rest in peace. | | 


nA R. D. GIDEON returns THANKS 


formerly of this 


to his many kind friends for letters and 
‘visits recefved during his week of mourning 


for his late lamented and beloved sister.—4, 


Duke-street, Adelphi, Strand. 


R. and MRS. A. E. HARRIS return 
M THANKS for expressions of sympathy 
and. visits during their week of morning for 
their lamented child.—130, Mile End-road. 


ib _ and. MRS. ALBERT HART 
\ return THANKS for kind visits and 
letters of condolence during the week of 
mourning for their beloved child.—74, Claren- 
don ‘Villas, Mildmay-park. 


\ RS. SAMPSON, 9, Hanway-street, 
_ .Oxford-street, and Mrs. DAVIS, 12, 
Charles-street, Soho-square, return THANKS 
for kind visits and letters of condolence, during 
the week of mourning for their late lamented 
brother, Mr. L. Benjamin, 


JUBILEE BALL. 


_INSTITUTION FOR RELIEVING THE 


~INLIGENT BLIND OF THE JEWISH 
PERSUASION, 

ESTABLISHED 1819—5d80, 
PRESIDENT—ALD. SIR B. S. PHILLIPS 
VICE-PRESIDENT—Louis Nathan, Esq. 
TREASURER—David Hyam, Esq. 

Hon, SEC.—Henry Dyte, Esq. 
HE JUBILEE BALL in Aid of the 
Fund: of this Institution will take 
place at WILLIS’S ROOMS, on THURS- 
DAY, the 20th of MAY next. | 
COMMITTEE AND STEWARDS. 


E. Alex, Esq. Hyam Jonas, Esq. 
Jonas Jacobs, Esq. 
H, L. Keeling, Esq 
Lewis Lazarus, Ksq. 
Simeon Lazarus, Esq. 
Charles Lion, Esq. 
J. N. Lindo, Esq. 
Walter Lumley, Esq. 
| Gerald A. Levi, Esq. 
Charles Davis, Esq. 


I. A. Boss, Esq. 
Aaron Cohen, Esq. 


Hyman Montagu, Esq. 
Wolf Myers, Esq. 
Algernon Marsden, 
Esq. 
J. M. Montefiore, Fsq. 
David Moss, Esq. | 
Louis Nathan, Esq. 


D. Davis, Esq. 
Isidore §, avis Esq. 


Esq., 
FAS. 


Lewis Pass, Esq. 
Edward Pool, Esq. 


Esq. 


Louis Goldberg, Esq.) Leopold de Roths- 


H. Guedalla, Esq. child, Es 
Hyam, Esq. | J. 1. Solomon, Esq. 
Hyam, Esq. | Maurice Solomon, Esq. 
ward E, Hyam,Esq| A. M. Silber, Esq. 
Henry, Esq. | Louis J. Walford, Esq. 
elix Joseph, Esq. Sidney Woolf, Esq. 
und Johnson, £ 


Tickets, includi con 10s. 6d. each. 


~— DS are VERY MUCH NEEDED. 
e Institution is now relieving FORTY- 
ensioners, each receiving £20 16s. per 
There are at this present mo- 
BLIND PERSONS unprovided 


FIVE 
the Committee hope that the 


for. The 


all will enable 
them to afford relief to all requiringit. They 
‘r beg to remind the Public that not any 
for the last three 
xpenditure t the present annual 


e 
Hundred Po a its income by Two 


and subscriptions thankfully re- 


SOLOMON, Sec. 


the wife of Mr. FREDK. 


F. D. Mocatta, Esq, 


Alfred De Rothschild, 


to Miss FANNY MOORE, | 


F. 8. Phillips, Esq. | 


UNFORFEITABLE, UNCONDI.. 
TIONAL, and UNCHALLENGEABLE. 
issued by the PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE 


COMPANY, 62, Ludgate-hill. London, 
| Established 1848, , London, E.C. 


The Directors of this Company, in deference 
to an objection not unfrequently urged by per- 
sons invited to assure, that the ordinary mode 
of Life Assurance is in their opinion defec- 
tive or uncertain, by reason of the operation 


of the customary conditions, have resolved to 
promulgate the present Tables, and to issue 
Assurance under them which shall be abso- | 
lutely Unforfeitable, Unconditional, and Un- 


challergeable, 
For the reason referred to, many persons 


| hesitate or decline to assure on the ground 
that, in the event of inability or unwilling- 


ness to continue payment of their premiums, 
the Assurance will become forfeited. ‘T'o this 
class of the public the system now introduced 
will especially commend itself, being entirely 
free from all conditions of forfeiture on ac- 
count of non-payment of premium. or from any 
other cause whatever; while at the same time 
it absolutely guarantees at decease, even when 
a default is made in payment of the premium, 
a fixed sum in respect of every premium paid, 
bearing the same proportion to the total 
amount assured as the number of premiums 
actually paid may bear to the whole number 
originally contracted to be paid. 

Besides this important advantage, every 
policy will expressly state what sum can at any 


time be withdrawn on the discontinuance of 


the Assurance. 

‘Theassured will thus always have the option 
of retaining either an ascertained fixed sum 
payable at decease, or, in case of need, of with- 
drawing a certain amount, according to the 
duration of the Policy, such amounts being 
set forth on every Policy, and rendering un- 
necessary any future reference to the Com- 
pany on these points, as is the case with 
ordinary Assurances. | 
~ Creditors assuring the lives of debtors will 
appreciate this feature as one greatly protec- 
tive of their interests, and it will likewise com- 
mend itself to bankers, capitalists. and others 
who are in the habit of making advances col- 
laterally secured by Life Policies, as they can 
at any time learn, by mere inspection, the 
exact value, either immediate or reversion- 


: ary, of a Policy of this description. 


Every Policy issued on this plan will be 
without any conditions as to voyaging, fo- 
reign residence, or other usual limitations. 
By this freedom from restrictions of all kinds 
the objections before referred to will be en- 


at once positively valuable as actual securities. 
In addition to the foregoing statement: of 


advantages, the number of premiums is 
| strictly defined. The longest term provided 


for is twenty-five years, and the shortest five 
years, as shown by the Tables. Thus, bankers, 
creditors, and others holding Policies of this 
class as security, may always know the utmost 
amount they may be called upon to advance 


so as to maintain the full benefit ofthe Assur- | 


ances—a matter of great importance where 
Policies are held as collateral security. 


unforfeitable and unconditional, they will also 


be unchallengeable on any ground whatever. 


They may therefore be 


aptly termed Absolute 


| Security Policies. 


The PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCECOM- 
| PANY possesses an income of £215,000a year | 


Its position is unquestionable, and it obtains 


the largest amount of new business of Ay. 
office-in the kingdom. SPECIAL AGENTS 
WANTED. | | 


HENRY HARBEN, Secretary. | 


METROPOLITAN FREE HOSPITAL, 
_........ DEVONSHIRE SQUARE, CITY. 


PAITRON—His Royal Highness the PRINCE 
| OF WALES, K.G,, &c. | 


JEWISH WARDS are continu- 


ally occupied, and NEED CONTINUAL 
SUPPORT. 
Bankers—Messrs. Barnett’s, Hosres, Han- 
bury’s and Lloyd's, 60-62, Lombard-street. 
| GEO. CROXTON, Secretary. 


HOSPITAL (Free), founded 
1851. Brompton and 167, Piccadilly, 
S.W.—80 beds, but only 40 occupied, for want 
of FUNDS; more than 200 out-patients, many 
seeking admission, | 
Treasurer—Geo. T. Hertslet, Fsq, Lord Cham- 
berlain’s office, St. James’s Palace. 
_ Bankers—Messrs, Coutts & Co., Strand. 
By order, 


| A BSOLUTE SECURITY POLICIES, | 


| tirely removed, and the Policies will become | 


It is only necessary to add that, as a conse- | Dr. H. Behrend. 


quence of the Policies under these tables being 


SIXTH 


Esq. 
Arthur B. Cohen, Esq.! 


Frederick Davis, Esq. 


Lawrence 


H. J. JUPP. 


WEST METROPOLITAN JEWISH 
26, RED LION SQUARE, HOLBORN. 
PPAUE next monthly ADMISSION DAY 
for PUPILS in this School will be 


| MONDAY. the 3rd.° ay. 


MICHAEL ABRAHAMS, Hon. See. 
27th April, 1869. | 


INSTITUTION FOR THE RELIEF OF 
THE INDIGENT BLIND OF 
JEWISH PERSUASION, 

Established A.M. 5580—1819. 
ALD. Str B.S. PHILLIPS, President. 

HE Committee of Management of 

the above institution, hereby give notice, 

that they have declared VACANCIES for 

PENSIONERS. Persons desirous of becom- 

ing Condidates must apply to the Secretary, 

at 37, Duke-street, Aldgate, for Forms of 


Petitions, which must be properly filled up |_ 
and returned to him on or before 20th May.. 


By order, 8S. SOLOMON, Sec. 


JEWS’ HOSPITAL, LOWER NORWOOD. 


TINHE NEXT of the series of LEC- 


TURES for CHILDREN will be de- 


livered on MONDAY EVENING NEXT, 


May 3rd, by 
D. N. DEFRIES, Esq. 
SUBJECT :—‘*The Oxy-Hy drogen Light.” 
Illustrated by a series of experiments. 
The Lecture will commence at eight o'clock. 


JEWISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE 


DIFFUSION OF RELIGIOUS KNOW- 


LEDGE. | 
PUBLISHED, the NINETY- 
number of the SABBATH 
READINGS. Contents: “THE TABERNACLE 
AND ITS LESSONS.” 
To be had of the printer, P. Vallentine, 54, 
Alfred-street, !sedford-square, price Id. each. 
Copies are forwarded GRATIS to all Donors 
and Subscribers, and some thousand copies are 
distributed. 
JEWS FREE SCHOOL, 
BELL LANE, SPITALFIELDS, 
HE FIFTY-SECOND ANNIVER- 
iL. SARY DINNER in aid of the Funds 
of this Institution will take place at the LON- 
DON TAVERN, Bishopsgate-street, on 
WEDNESDAY, the 19th May, 1869, 
SIR ANTHONY ROTHSCHILD, BART. 
President, mm the Chair. 
VICE-PRESIDENTS. 
Lawrence Levy, Ksq. 
Sampson Lucas, F sq. 
‘TREASURERS. 
Alfred Davis, Esq. | 
Alfred Louis Cohen, Esq. 
FIRST LIST OF STEWARDS AND | 


COMMITTEE. 
Rey. Dr. Hermann! Moses Levy, Esq. 
Adler. | Rev. M. B. Levy. 


E. Alex, Esq. 
Joshua Alexander, sq 
David Benjamin, Esq. 
H. L. Beddington, 
Esq. | 


Sampson Lucas, Esq. 
Rev. D. W. Marks. 
J. M. Montetiore, Esq. 


H. Bischoffsheim, 
Esq. 


Bq. | 
Lionel Lonis Cohen, I. D. Mocatta, Esq. 


Esq. 
Alfred Louis Cohen, David Moss, "sq. 

| My Moses, Esq... 
Louis Nathan, Esq. 
Benjanin L. Cohen, KE 
Lionel Benj. Cohen, Sir Anthony Roths- 
Alfred Davis, Esq. 
S. J. Rubinstein, Esq. 


Henry Dyte, Esq. | Joseph Sebag, Esq. 

Joel. Kmanuel, Esq. | Ieaac Seligmann, Esq. 

Fmanuel Emanuel, Mr. Serjeant simon, | 


Lewis Emanuel, 
Sir Francis H. Gold- 
smid, Bart., M .P. 
Julian Goldsmid, Esq. 
Alfred Goldsmid, Fsq. 
Thos. t:ubback, Esq. 
Judah Hart, ! sq. 


meq. 
Baron de Stern, 
D. G. Stiebel, Esq. 
H. N. Solomon, Esq. 
J. Solomon, Esq., 
M.A 


H. A. Isaacs, Esq. Lionel Van Oven, Esq. 
George Jessel, Esq.) M. Van Praagh. Esq. 
Arthur Wagg, i: sq. 
N. 8. Joseph, Fsq. | Jacob Waley, Esc., | 
Walter Josephs, Esq; M.A, | 
Henry L. Keeling, t.sq.| S. W. Waley, Esq. 
Henry Worms, Esq. 


K. M. Leon, f 
Le , Esq. 


“THE | 


Sir J. Lubbock, Bart. | 
Joseph Magnus, Esq. | 
Barnett Meyers, Esq, 
Nathaniel Monteffore, 


Assur H. Moses, Esq, | 
Albert Raphael, Esq. 


| N.M. De Rothschild, | 


M.P. 
Alfred A. Solomon, 


Dinner on Table at Six o'clock. 


S. SOLOMON, Secretary. | 


| LONDON COMMITTEE OF DEPUTIES 
ae OF THE BRITISH JEWS. | 
THE JEWS OF RUSSIA AND POLAND. | 
F\HE Board has the pleasure to ac- 
i knowledge the receipt of the following 
| further subscriptions to date; | 
Amount already advertised... £382 1 6 
Bayswater Synagogue, per Rev. Ra- Be 
phael Harris— 
Beddington, E. H., Esq....£5 5 0 
Cohen, Julius, Eeq. 1° 
Oppenheim, Simeon, Esq. 1 1 0 
Keyzor, Abraham, Esq. .... 1 10 
Samuel, Michael, Esq. ... 1 10 
Salaman, Maurice, Esq.... 1 10 
Magnus, Samuel, Esq. ... 1 1.0 
Hyam, Montague M., Esq. 2 20. 
Ansell, Abraham, Esq. ... 1 10 | | 
} £18 17 0 
| Brighton Synagogue, per Lewis Lewis, 
Esq., President ...° | 00 
Borough New Synagogue, per Rev, 
Simeon Singer— | 
Aaron Abrahams, Esq. .. £0 2 6 
Miss A. Alexander... 2:6 
Hyam Ansell, Esq, is 5 0: 
N. Braunstein, Esq. 2.20 
Miss Braunstein ... or 10 6 
Mr. Braunstein, jun. 10 6 
B. Berliner. Esq. ... 2 6 
A. H. Cohen, Esq... 5 
A. J. Cohen, Esq ... h 0 
Miss Cohen.,. ©... 26 
A. Cohen, Esq... 10 6 
J. A. Cohen, Esq,... 5 0 
Mrs. J. A. Cohen ... 5 0 
Joseph Davis, Esq. 26 
Mark Davis, Esq.... 
Mrs. S. Davis 10 6 
A Friend 5 0 
Aaron Goldsmid, Esq. 5 0 
G. Goldsmid, Esq. 26 
J. Goldsmid, Eso. ... 2 6 
Iki. Graumann, Esq. 0 
Miss H. flarris 5 
Rev. H. Harris 2 6 
J. M. Harris, lisq.. 10 6 
Morris Harris, Esq. 10 6 
Moses Harris, Esq. 5.0 
Moss Harris, Esq. 5 0 
Nathan Harris, Esq. 5 0 
Nathaniel Harris, 50 
_ Aaron Hart, Esq. ... 5 0 
KE. Hyman, Eeq..... 10 6 
Miss Sarah Isaacs... 
Messrs. D. Jaeobs, Bros... 2 2 0 
Moses Jacobs, Esq. ; 10 6 
Mrs. Moses Jacobs | 10 6 
B. W. Jonas, Esq. 5 0 
A. J. Jones, Esq. 5 0 
David J ones, Ksq. | vis 10 6 
Joseph Joseph, Esq. ... 1 10 
J. L. Joseph, Esq... 
Mark Joseph, Esq... 10 6 
Simon Joseph, Esq. 
J. W. Landau, Eso... 
Lyon Levy, Esq. ... 5 0 
Rev. 8. Levy ... 5 0 
Edward Lewis, Fsq, 106 
Benjamin Lyons, Esq. 2 6 
Mrs. Marks... 26 
Miss Marks 2:6 
Montague Marks, Esq. ... 2 6 
Mrs, Raphael Myers... 
H. Myers, Eeq. 26. 
Solomon Myers, Esq. 10 6. 
H. I. Solomons, Esq. 106 
Joseph Salomons, Esq. ... 590 
Saul Solomon, Esq. «.. 1 
E. Wolf, Esq. _— ... 5 0 
Dore Synagogue, per Henry Nathan, | 
Nathan, Esq., sident 100 
H. Polak, Ese., Treasurer 
Mrs. Cohen... ... 
I. Greenwal 10 
In memo e late Mrs. ss 
byherchildren 100 
H. Barras, Esq. ... 00, 
Miss Moses... ane 5 0 
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I, Barn ie 


10 0 
Gomme Benneth, 
Marcus 


H. Bo 
John Fletcher, Esq. jun.... 


1. C., Liverpool | 
Maiden Lane Synagogue, per Rev. 


David Joseph — | 
Harrie, ese imc 10 


A. Kosmann, sq... eve 10-6 


Detries, Haq. .... 


50 


it 


F. Tsaaca, 
Salamon, Esq. 10 6 
J. M. Louis, Esq. .. 10 6 
M. C ollins, sq., Lambeth | 
Walk 5 0 
— Synagogue, per M. Van 
W. Simmon, £2 
— Hoffman, baq. . 2.2 
S. Bijio, Esq. 2 2 
Jacob Casper, Es. 
— Piza, Esq. | 
Ji Joel, Esq. 
Simmons, Faq. .. 
— Belisha, Esq. . 1d 
J. Harris, Esq. . 1 0 
D. Hyam, . 1 
A. Sington, 1 0 
— Rosenthal, Esq... | 
T. Jordan, Esq, 
H. Salomen, Esq. 6 
J. Franks, Kaq. 10 6 
J. Goldseller, 10 6 
A. Levagon, Fsq.... 10 6 
L. Kaufman, Esq.... a 10 6 
L. Casper, Esq. ... G 
— Cobe, Esq... 10 6 
S. Isaacs, 10 6 
ne acl Levy, Esq. 106 
Themans, Es). ... 10 
i. ‘Themans, Esq... 10 6 
D. Corden, ... 10 6 
Joel Casper, Es). ... 10 6 
L. Kriegfelt, ksq.... 10 6 
LD. ichaelson, Iisq. lO 6 
— Bartlestien, } sq. 10-6 
J.S. Moss, 10 6 
Myrance, Esq. ... 6 
S. Lichtheim, Esq... 106 
Goldman, Esiy.... 10 6 
en Sand, ftasq.... 6 
J. Berens, Esq... 
K. M. Levy. . 6 
EK. Sutton, 106 
lt. Mendelson, Esq. ... 10 6 
M. Michaels, Ksq.... as 10 6 
— Frankenstein, Esq. ... 10 6 
J. Cohen, Esq... 10 6 
W. Wulson, . 10 6 
L. Camma, Esq. ... i 10 6 
A. Shiers, Esq. 10 6 
J. Tronkerberg, Esq. 10 6 
W. Aronsberg, Esq. 
Rev. D. M. Isaacs... 10 6 
L. Cohen, Esq. ... 10 0 
Michaelson, Esq. ase. 40 9 
Golding, Esq. ... 10 
N, Sternberg, Esq... ap 10 0 
Anzarut, Esq. . 0 
W. Goodman, Esq... 
-E. Wise, Es)... 
Rosenberg, Esq... 10 0 
‘Victor Levy, 10-0 
Michaels, Esq. . 10-9 
L. Barnett, Esq, 10.00 
‘Ti, Menke, Esq... 
Charles i evy, Esq... 
R. Levy, Esq, 
Gintohon, 
Prax, Esa. a0 
S. Goodman, Esq.... 50... 
A. I. Davia, Kad. .. 
Fleet, Esq. sil 
Joseph, Esq. 40 
L. Comma, Fsq. ... 50 
E. Davis, Esq. 
i, Besso, Esq. «.. 
Isaacs, Esq. 5 
J. Wolstone, Kea. .. 
A, Casper, Esq. 5 
&, Green, | 2 
Philli aq. eee 2 
— Yor 2 
M. Simon, Esq. 
Selig Goodman, E 
£00 part of £58 13 0 4 | 


per M.C, Moses, 


D. Davis, Esq. 
A, De Pas 10 6 
ape | 
Mrs, A. 8S. Jones ... 
S. Zachariah, Esq. 
S. Harris, Esq. 5 0 
A. Myer, Esq., Hereford... 5 0 
Myer, Esq. eee nee 5.0 
— Goldsmith, Esq. | 
N. Levy, | 
——— 10 18 0 
per E. Fryde and P. 8. 
| Lazarus, 
Edward £3 00 
J. Mounsey, Esq. . VO 
M, Mounsey, Esq... OR 
Martindale, Esq. 10 0 
C. 'T. 10 0 
J. H, 5 0 
J. M.. 3 0 
J. A. Clarke, Esq... 8 6 
_F, Taylor, Esq. 26. 
Donation 40 
Members of congregation 4 30 
Suhami, D., Esq,, Pentonville- road... 1 190 


Further’ tions will be thankfully 
received by J. M. Montefiore, Esq., President 
pro tem., 4, Great Stanhope-street, May Fair, 
and by | 
LEWIS EMANUEL, Sol. and Sec, 
86, Finsbury-circus, London. 
27th April, 562 869, 

The following are lists of the names omitted 

in last advertisement :— 


BRISTOL. 
Mr. M. I. Platnauer wh 
Mr. M. Jassel he 1 10 
Mr. A. Alexander... 1 10 
Mr. W, Alexander 1 0 
Mr. P. Alexander i 10 
Mr. Levy 1 10 
Mr. A. Mosely - 1 10 
Mrs. Josh. Abrahams 0 
Mr. H. Simmons 1 10 
Mr. M. Blankensce 1 1 0 
i Mr, L. Solomon 1 J 0 
Mr. I. Michael 1 10 
Mr. M. Michael 1 10 
Mr. I. Rousseau 1 10 
Mrs. Rousseau 1 10 
Miss Rousseau 10 6 
Miss Agnes Rousseau 10 6 
Mr. A. Morse OO 
Mr. John Solomon 
Mr. Joel Solomon vie 10 6 
Mr. M. Cohen 10 6 
‘ir, M. Moore 10 6 
Mr, G. Platnauer 10 6 
Mr. S. Platnauer 10 6. 
Mr. Simon Simmons 10 6 
Mr. B. Lazarus 10 6 
Mr. Jacob Saunders 10 6. 
.Mr, Guthenberg 10 0 
Mr. I. Cohen 10 0 
Mr. I. Rothschild vile 5 
Mr, Lowenthal 5 0 
Mr. M. Franks 5 0 
Mr. M. Michael, junr, 5 0 
Mr. Jacob Harris 50 
Mr. A. Franks 5 0 
Rev. Mr, Mendlesohn 5 0 
| Rev. Mr, Benjamin 5 0 
| L. F., of Liverpool 50 
Mr. H. Whacks | 
| A Friend | 26 
| Miss Sarah Rothschild, collected from 
: £27.14 6 
AM, 
| From the funds of the Onaltenbam | 
| Congregation £5. 00 
| Mr. S. Sternberg 
Mr. E. Samuel | aie 00 
| Mr. M, Alex: 10.05 
Mr. D. Sternberg 
Mr. EK. Myers. 
‘| Mr. H. Karo 
| Mr. W. Issacher D0 
| Mr. Lowe... 
Mr. R. Moses. 
Mr, A, Moses. 50 
Mr. A. Nathan 26 
Mr. Silverstone 26 
Mr, E. Phillips in commemoration of Ca 
\ Mr. Joseph, U 
£10 12 
| Mr. Muller 40 
Salamon 
Collected by G. H. - Salamon. 
| Mr. 8. Selig 5 
| Miss A. sb 
Miss H. Salaman hee 1 
Mr. A. Salamon 1 
Mr. 10 
Collected by Miss 8 Levy | 
Mr. J. Michaels 5 
Mr. 8S. Glaston . | 5 
Mr.§,Glaston, jum, 2 


| Mr. M. Myers 


Mr, F. Braunau 


| Mr. H. A’:rahams 

| Mr. M. Gelberg 
Mr. D. Cohen 
Mr. E. Morris bis 


Mrs. Samuel 

Miss Samuel 

Mr. Krause 

Mr. H. Solomon ' 
Mr, Ancrum 


| Mr, F, Johnston 


Mr. M. Isaacs 

Mr. J. Davis 

Mr, Wasserzug 
Mr. H. Morris 
Mr. N. Mayers 
Mr. B. Rosenheim 


MANCHESTER. 


~ 


£5 


Mr. Hatchwell £3 


Mr. H. Salomon and Mr. ‘Hy. 
50 


man . 
Per Mr. Moses Phillips, on behalf of — 
the Cardiff Hebrew Congregation... 5 


| A. Moses, Esq., Lincoln, per Mr. J. 


Messrs. 


| Mr, 


_ Weinberg (postage stamps) — 


~NEWCA or ON- TYNE 


| Mr. F. Cohen 


Mr, L. Emanuel. 

Mr. Jacob Caro 

Mr, Jules Mason. 

Mr. A. M. Cohen 

Mr. L. Rosenberg 

Mr. Isaac Morris 

Mr. Joseph Themfmann 
.and J, Jacobs 
Mr. M. Goldberg 

Mr. J. A. Jacques 

Mr. H. Jones 

Mr, J, Lewin, Blyth 


| Mr. B. Morris 


Mr. J. Summerfield 
Mr. J. H. Bernstone 
Mr. Jacob Summerfield 
Mr. Henry Falk | 

Mr. Joseph F. Cohen 
Mr. Jos. Geo. Joel 

Mr. Simeon Joel 

Mr. Israel Benjamin 


Mendelsohn 
Messrs, Joseph and Hy. J. Parker 


NOTTINGHAM,.—Per M, Van Praagh, Esq. 


B. Benjamin, Esq... 

J. Weinberg, Esq. 
Mis. Flatau 

M. Van Praagh, 


‘PONTYPRIDD, 
Georze Goodman, 
Charles Goodman, sq. 
Joseph Lewis, Esq. 
— Isaacs, 


Mr. M. Levy 
Mr. L. Solomon, Dawlish . 
Sir-R.. P. Collier, Mak. 
Mrs. L. Cohen . 
Mr. Alex. Jacobs, Paignton 
Mr. W. Woolf 
Mr. 8. Solomon, Torquay .. 
Mr. Abrm. Morris 
Miss G. Levi | 
Mr. H. Morris 
Mr. A. Joel 
Mr. 8S. Samuels 


| Mr. Basch 


Mr. E, Woolf 
In Memory of — 


| Mrs, A. 


Mr. Koustz 
Mr. lL. Isaacs 
My. A. I. Levy 
Mr, A. Clapper 
A, Rosenburg 
A. Burnstein 


Mr. : 


| Mr, G, Norman 


Mr. Ss. Zeffet 


A. Wool? 


Mrs. B. Lyons 
Mr, I Lyons — 


Mrs. Joseph 


Mr. I. Zeffett | 
Miss L. Benjamin 
Miss R. Benjamin . 
Mr, I. Cohen 


| Mr. 8S, Myers 


Mr, Nathan 


| Miss Nathan: 
Mr. Nelson 


Mr. G. Nelson 


“Ma, H. Jacobs 


Mr. L. Rosenbaum 
Mr. Abrahamson 
Various small sums 


PORTSEA. 
The nago | 
Mr. Ale 
Mr. 
Mr. Joseph Levi — 
Mr. James Keesing 
Mr. Jacob Friedeberg 
ag oses, yde 
rnad, R 
Mr vudah 
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Calculator Bros, 
Mr, Henry Simpson | 
Mr.I.Ahronsberg 

Mr. B. A. Cahen 
Mr, Samuel Edwards 


Mr. Basco 
Mr. Rothwell | 
Mr. Moses Friedeberg 

Mr, Mark Friedeberg 

Mr, Isaac Goldman 

Mr. Fienberg 

Mr. Harris 

Mrs. Goldsmith | 

Mrs. M. H. Hart 
Mr. Emanuel Hyams vue 
Mrs. L. J oseph | 
Mr. I. Joseph 

Miss | evi 

Mrs. B. Levi, Leicester 

Mr. Joseph Barnett 
Messrs. Zachariah Bros, 
Anonymous 

Mr, Jacob Myers 


SPANISH AND PORTUGUESE. | 

| Abraham Corcos, Esq, -0 

— | Daniel Castello, Esq. | 

| Mordecai Abrahams, Esq. . ee oa 

| Aaron de Sola, Esq. 10 

; | M.. and J. 5 

; | Raphael Moryoseph, Esq. ... si 5 
4116 

SWANSEA, | 
S. Samuel, Esq., President ... 
L. Samuel, Esq., Neath ... 
Messrs. D. and Irankell 100 
M. Seline, Esq. 40-6 
S. Goldberg, Esq. 10 6 
H. N. Jones, Esq. 10 6 
S. Jacobs, Esq., Treasurer ... see 10 90 
B, Joseph, Esq, 10 6 
A. Moses, Esq. 7 10 6 
M. Harris, Esq. 7 5 0 
S. rown, Esq. 5 0 
KE. Moses, 0 
Hyams, Esq. 5 9 
G. Jacobs, 0 
C. Jacobs, Msq. 5 
Lazarus Jacobs, Msq. 
J. Seline, Esq. 
M. Goldstein, Esq. a9 
A Friend 54) 
D. Levy, Esq. a 9 
W. Lyons, Esq. 
L. Cohen, 2.6 
M. Jacobs, Esq. ... 2 6 

B. Levinberg, Esq... 2 
Rev. I. Tuchman ... 26 
Mrs. Marks 
Mrs. Levy D0 
Miss M. Cohen 4) 
Miss Michael ote 1 9 
Messrs. Nathan and Levy . 
A Christian’ Friend 2 6 
Ditto ditto 10 
Ditto ditto 1 0 
Ditto ditto 10 
Ditto ditto 10 
fil 66 


\ Rs. S. SILVER and SON, COOKS 

and CONFECTIONERS, No. 39, Mid- 
dlesex-strect, Aldgate.—All kinds of Fy ‘ench, 
Italian and German Pastry and Confectionery 
Wedding Dinners , Breakfasts, Balls, and De- 


jeuners, and parties supplied in the first-class 


Foreign or iunglish style. Ices, Jellies, or 
Blancmanges. ‘On all public occasions, wed- 
dings and private parties, the greatest satis- 
faction has been expressed at the manner in 
which Mrs. 8. and Son have served the en- 


tertainments. All kindsof Confectionery and 


Cakes manufactured on Mrs. Silver and Son’s — 
own premises. —None to equal them. 


A GREAT CONVENIENCE. 
residing at any part 


Fiondon can be supplied daily with 
KOSHER MEAT and POULTRY at — 

MARKET PRICES ONLY, | 

Write for list of prices, post free.—Carts to 


all parts daily,- Masonic Banquets supplied. | 


Families contracted with, 


Every article supplied by David Israel gua- 
ranteed to be equal, if not superior, in quality — 


6 | to those for which much higher prices are _ 


usually charged. | 
“DAVID ISRAE Butcher and Poulterer, 
Middlesex- street, Whitechapel. _ 


DEWLAY & Co., TOBACCO, SNUFF, 
and CIGAR Liporters to ‘the Royal 


amily,.49, STRAND,  W near Charing 
| Cross ltailw ay St tation. eat 


A large stock of the very choicest brands 


of Foreign Cigars, including Intimidads, Ca- 


banas, Partagas, Henry Clays, Carvajals, Bac- 


| calao’s, Confederation Surza’s, Golden Eagles, - 


&e., &c, The Carvajals at 50s. per hundred are 
strongly recommended, being a very superior 
o. and possessing a fine rich flavour. Bac- | 
alao’s at 32s. per hundred, without doubt the 
finest to be had atthe price. 


BRIGHTON. 
YOARD, Dining and Drawing Room 
APARTMENTS, 15 and 16, Devonshire | 
place.—M. 8. NURENBERG. 


OARD and RESIDEN Ch, 
33, MONTAGUE PLACE, RUSSELL SQUARF, 
FOR 
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CORRESPONDENCE, 
h it to be understood that we do not necessarily identify ourselves with the opinions 


of our corres ondents. 


jetters intended for insertion must be authenticated by the name and address of the 
ane ger—not necessarily for publication, but as an evidence of good faith; and they must 


pe sent to 


the public 
(Ww e urgently appea 
as 


ation of the number in which it is desired that they should appear. 


much as possible all personalities, as they are likely to offend those against whom 
they are directed, and they are by no means likely to advance the cause which the 
writer May intend to promote. | . | i 


mye REPORT OF THE BOARD OF GUARDIANS. 
THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, 
Srr,—In your last impression, in a letter signed “ Severitas, ” results 


unfavourable to the working of Board of Guardians are deduced from the 


statistics in the annual report. The object of supplying these statistics, 


which entail a large amount of labour in their preparation, being to enable 
the public to form their own deductions therefiom, I should be the last to 


deprecate the very temperate cr iticism of your correspondent. 1 on! y desire 
that he as well as the general body of contributors to the Board of Guar-_ 


dians should give us the benefit of their ability and intelligence at. our 


annual meetings, where we could have perhaps more chance of arriving ata 


common agreement in the interest.of the institution than can be possible 
within the limits of a newspaper correspondence. - Unfortunately at our 
annual meetings the public are invariably absent; at the last meeting when 


‘the report was submitted to which your correspondent’s. criticisms are 
directed, only fowr gentlemen represented the general body of contributors, 
I have genera'ly endeavoured, in the annual reports of the Board of 


Guardians, to give a resume of the tavles of statistics, so as to assist the 
general reader. ‘*Severitas”’ (possibly from want of perspicuity in the 


report), appears to have somewhat lost himself in the figures, so that the 


effect of his reasoning is undoubtedly marred by the incorrectness of his 
premises. Speaking of the condition of the poor, ” he sees a evradual and 
nnmistakeable decline of independence and self-reliance in the fact that 
during ten years, In so small a body ius the Jews of England, 17,000 persons 
have obtained relief from the Board. But if your correspondent had ana- 
lysed the report, he would have found that but 4,168 persons had been re- 
cistered on the books since the Board was established; when, therefore, on 
examination, the larger figure is found to shrink to a fourth of its size, the 
community will perhaps raise 1ts head aval and cease to be abashed. 


“ Severitas” hastaken the wives andchildren of each applicant and employed 


them for the purposes of his argument as separate units obtaining relief, 
and this error appears to run through his letter. Ife also secks to prove 
from the number of applicants, and, above all, from the increase in the 
number of new cases, that the Board is, on the one hand, pauperising the 
resident community, and on the other hand attracting to these shores the 
pauper class of other countries. Here, again, he has not mastered the 
figures from hich he argues; so far from pauperism having increased 


among thesettled poor during the past year, though there were twenty-eight 


more applicants of that class im than im 186¢—viz., 1,505 
against 1567 persons—there. were ove thousaiud less 6,017 
against 9,626; while as to new cases—though, for the reasons stated 
in the report, we had 610 in 1868 against 859 in 1867—it must be observed 
that this increase of 270 is found to be reduced to 90, the increased number 
of new cases remaining at the close of the year-in the country. If reliet 
were very easily obtained, surely the result shown would not have been 


that a larger number of persons made fewer applications, and made greater 


haste to get away, 


But these inaccuracies do not entirely upset ‘“ Severitas’” argument, 


though they cut away the main ground of his attack. Whether there have 
been annually 1,500 or 7,000 applicants, it might still be said of the Board, 
4s he says, that it has done little to check the progress of poverty or to 
improve the condition of tho e already in a state of pauperism, and that its 
relief is obtained too easily. As one method of stemming the torrent of 


pauperism, he would have the Board “attach disagreeable conditions to its 


relief.” This is a course which cannot be contemplated for a moment; the 
Board of Guardians is an institution not aiming tosubstitute its own action 
for the varochial system of the country, which administers funds involuntarily 


| Tals d tor the discharge of legally imposed obligations ; but a benevolent in- 
_ Slitution, which administers money entrusted to it as almoners for its con- | 


tributors in the soothing of distress, the alleviation of sickness, the raising 


Of the fallen, and also in the detection of imposture. Its supporters have a— 
Tight to expect from the Board a just discrimination in the selection of the | 
_ Odjects of charity, and a wise economy in its distribution; but they would be 
_ justly indignant if; when a recipient were once selected to receive the com-_ 
—Munal aid, it were so clogged with conditions, or miade so unpalateable inits 
istribution, as to shock the susceptibilities of the receiver. It may possibly 
~Penght to refuse 942 instead of 1} per cent. of the applicants; it cannot be } about there being no disagreeable conditions. Certainly, in justice to the ~~ 
Jewish Guardians, it must be admitted that they do their best to render 
these conditions as little disagreeable as possible. They show no unneces- 
sary severity or harshness, and in this respect contrast very favourably with 
some non-Jewish boards of Guardians that we wot of—boards that have 
only recently discovered the fact that it is not particularly humane to leave 
the sick, the weak, the helpless, the naked, and the starved out in the rain © 
and cold ona bare pavement, without a roof over them, while awaiting relief. 
These are very disagreeable conditions; but Heaven forbid owr Board — 
should take it into its head to practise them. But, “Severitas” is quite 
right in calling attention to the alarming increase of the number of foreign 
Jewish poor in London and the alarming extent of Jewish poverty, not- 
withstanding the great efforts of the Board of Guardians to relieve the poor 


d 


right to make relief disagreeable to the percentage, however small or large 


‘may be, which is ultimately considered worthy of relief; and Jews are 


| me A more likely to regard in this respect the teachings of their sages, | 


them especially respect the feelings of. the suppliant poor, than to 


ver-strained doctrines derived from the worst features of our parochial 
system 


It is this very difference between a voluntary and a legal debt which 


Constitutes the essential difference between the Board of Guardians of the 
community and the Board of Guardians of a parish. In the dis-— 


Ft of a legal obligation, dealing with trust funds raised to discharge 
“aims the nature and limits of which are minutely and exactly laid down, 
not al] guardians are bound to exercise the greatest care that they do 
ow the prompting of their charitable impulses to. exceed the latitude 


this office not later than 10 o'clock on the Wednesday morning preceding | 


1 to correspondents who may favour us with communications to avoid | 


allowed them by superior authority; but the Jewish Board of Guardians | 


\ 


having no such legal and binding responsibilities—nay, owing its very 


existence to the call for a body which should stand midway between the 
uapulsive and irregular distribution of elemosynary aid by private almoners, 


and the methodical and “disagreeable” rigour of a workhouse—is bound — 


to exercise its charity neithes more sparingly nor less frequently than the 


benefactions of the public permit; aud I therefore certainly do not hold 


With your correspondent that the increased number of applicantsis a measure 
of the fruitlessness of our efforts. I would rather deduce from our figures, 
that seeing that while more came to be helped, they came more seldom, the 
institution has answered the very object expected from it: viz., by timely 
help, to succour, to save, and to restore the many, rather than by continuous 
alms-giving to depress, to pauperise, and te debase the few. ae 


So much as to the progress of poverty, and the undue facility of relief. 


As to raising those already in pauperism, bk may point to. the 200 lessees of 


sewing machines, to.the thousand borrowers of the loan fund, to the appren- 
tices employed in the workroom, and ask * Severitas ” whether nothing has 
beendone with tangib!e and obvious results for the industrious poor. 


But while I challenge your correspondent’s data, and differ from him 


as to many of his arguinents, there is one point on which we mainly agree— 
welcome him on this 
topie as an ally of the Board, in its weakest point. With some experience 


that is, the evil of the undue influx of foreign poor. 


of our relief committees, I can state that the greatest difficulty experienced 


is in dealing with fresh arrivals on uniform principles. The Board has laid. 


down stringent rules, and formidable notices have been. advertised in conti- 
nental journ ils, to deter foreigners from coming here. Theoretically our re- 


culations are most stringent; practically, what is ‘the result? A starving 
foreigner, totally destitute, not only poor, but steeped to the lips in priva- 
tion and misery, is landed on our shores ; totally ignorant of our language, 
he comes with his family to Deyonshire-square. There is no alternative 
but to give him the minimuin of relief, and to help him on to his destination, 
Public opmion can do much—and I believe the well-meant criticism of your 
correspondent acl do much—in. strengthening, the hands of the Board in. 
dealing with new:arrivals of foreign poor, and in steeling the members of 
the Board against their own benevolent weaknesses; much may also be done 


by the co-operation. of other chaiities. 
Board of Guardians to be severe, while the Soup Witchen is open indiserimi- 
nately to every appheant : 

fact remains, asit has ever remained, that the shores of ngland being open 


to everyone, and no legislative restrictions beme nnposed here, es in other 


~ 


countries, to prevent paupers being landed without visible means of sub- 
sistence, the best that can be done only amounts to withholding any 


inducement from the foreigner to come here, and to helping him on when he 
is disposed to mend his prospects clsewhere. 


I must apologise for the length to which I have tréspassed on your 


columns, but “Lwas anxious to meet your correspondent Ol, every point of 
his argument. [do not pretend that the pohey of the Board of Guardians 


is thoroughly perfect. Ten years ago, when it was founded, questions of 
vere in the background, and it was diftieult to 
enyage any share of public attention for topics which are now enerossing | 


eharitable administration 


some of the ablest minds and most subtle intellects of the country. It is only 


reasonable to hope thata portion of that very interest which the Board was the 
first to arouse may be directed to its own operations, so that, with the help 
of intelligent criticism and co-operation, that which is faulty may be re- 
medied, and that whieh is meritorious justified, to the credit of the insti- 
tution and the permanent advantage of the community.—TI am, sir, your 


obedient servant, 


LioneL L. Couey. 
27, Montagu-square, W.,, 25th April, 1869, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, 


Sir,—I appeal to your sense of equity to admit this communication 


into your columns and to excuse me if, while fully and willingly recognizing 


the great moderatiun and conciliatory tone of the paper under your editorial 


management, I still presume to offer an objection to the note you appended | 


to a letter signed ‘“ Severitas” which appeared in your last number. A 
public institution is always liable to be publicly assailed, and it can through 


your columns be publicly defended by its promoters and managers. I quite 
concur with you in objecting to the remark of “* Severitas” that the Board 
of Guardians is to blame because it does not attach disagreeable conditions 


to its relief, Unfortunately, the conditions of relief are of necessity dis- 
agreeable enough without any effort on the part of the Board of Guardians 
to render them more so, There is nothing particularly enticing or fasci- 


nating in the process of standing with a very large number of extremely ——_’ 
' poor persons ina big room, and awaiting one’s turn to receive a small dele 

| of relief, necessarily restricted by the means at the Board’s disposal. I 
fancy “ Severitas” has not had an opportunity of observing the mede in 
| which relief is administered to the casual poor, or he would not have talked 


and check pauperism. In doing this, he is rendering a public service, and 
he ought not to be snubbed. Certainly he could baye rendered a more 


[tis useless. for example, for the 


buf when all remedial measures are applied, the 
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practical service > if he had indicated some real cause of this evil and some 
The attachment of disagreeable conditions to relief—in | 


way to remedy it. 
other words abusing or illusing the poor—would not, I think, accomplish the 
—-endhe seeks. The workhouse casual poor have been very much maltreated for 
many years, but this hard usage has not prevented the fact of there being, I 
think, upwards of 6,000,000 persons supported by the poors ’-rates in this 
country. No. There must be some other remedy. 


Now, I note the last. clause of your editorial note, in which you speak — 


ex cathedrd about working for the helpful poor. I think I remember a 
certain leader which, under the signature “ H.,” appear ed in these very co- 


lumns some years ago, and in which the question of our Jewish poor was very: 


carefully examined, and I fancy some practical suggestions were © ered. I 
do think that the misc hief i is this : 
sons to help themselves is not sufficiently regarded in institutions for re- 
lieving the general poor. 
workhouse system ; but some effort has been made in this direction by the 
Jewish Board of Guardians under the able management of sound practical 
men, such as Lionel Cohen, Benjamin fiyam, Charles Samuel, Barrow 
Emanuel, and Alexander Aria; and these names are guarantees that a 


sound scheme for re medying the mischief by pursuing the principle of | ; 


d&Voutrance would be carefully considered. happen to be a 
member of a charitable institution, not quite unknown to yourself, Mr. 


Editor, in which that principle of self-help was inv ented, and in w hich it” 
ventilate. 


has worked soundly. Pray let your correspondent ‘ Severitas 
the subject, and ve ntilate it editorially yourself. I am not a member of the 


~ Board of Guardians—indeed, Tam ashamed to say not even. a subseriber to 


it; yet Tam sure its heads will be grateful to you rather than otherwise 
(for ‘they are good men and true) if you open your columns to a temperate 
discussion of the best means of dealing with the. question of the Jewish poor. 


IT would hay ¢ subscribe d myself by a name which best deseribes my 
worth ; 
by a far abler and more powerful pen than mine, 


I, therefore, content myself by airing my classical attainments so far 
as to show you that IT know what you mean by saying ‘ Severitas”’ uses that 
term in the sense Pliny is said te have used it—by subscribing myself, 

ours ACERBITAS, 


THE JEWS’ HOSPITAL FESTIVAL 
| TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 
Sir,—My attention having been directed to the report of the Anniver- 


sary Festival of the above charity which appeared in your impression of ‘the > 


23rd instant, will you kindly grant me space to state that the number of 
inmates during the past year was not (as therein stated) 67, of whom seven 
were aged; and that the expenditure was reduced by a larger amount than 
two thousand pounds, oa 
The facts are these. The aged pensioners being the same in both 

years ; in 1866 the number of children was 106 (the maximumever attained ) 
and the expenditure £5400; in 1868 the number of children was 70 and the 
expenditure £5100 —a reduction of thirty six children and a decrease in 
expense of tivo thousand three hun tred pounds 0 on a comparison of the two 
years. | 

In January 1865, the Hospit: f was out of debs: 
period of two years—its debt amounted to £5700. The present manage- 
ment of the chari'y commenced in the spring of 1867, since which date to 
the present—also a period of two years—not a penny has been added to tie 
debt.—I an, sir, yours truly, THE or CoMMITTEE, 


TO THE EDITOR OF TITE JEWISIL CHRONICLE. 


| Sin— I must congratulate the committee and friends of the Jews’ ica 
pital in 
that gentleman on the large and influential: company which | his influence 
collee ted together, 
"This festival seems to be the turning point. of this charity’s career, and 
| ‘the observations made by the chairman are peculiarly significant. 
that his remarks (which are, I believe, the first public announcement of what 
~ many wish) will prove the forerunner of useful changes in the management 


of our large charities, and that the trustees of public funds will not continue 
to adhere to old prejudices to such an extent as to cripple the resources of 


our institutions, by persisting in prohibiting a better outlay of their funds. 


Surely precautions which are deemed sufficient by well judging and prudent | 
men for the provisions of their own and their_ children’s marriage settle-— 
ments, which are deemed sufficient by the Court of Chancery for funds to _ 
which the Lord Chancellor acts as guardian, ought to be deemed satisfactory 


by the managers of charities ; and I doubt if they are performing their trust 


‘truly, if they do not, at any rate for a portion of their funds, seek better pay-.. 
ing investments than the English 3 per cents., and act in their capacity as — 

- guardians to the poor, in the same way as they do as guardians to their own 
«As to the amalgamation of our kindred charities, surely unity of | 
-management could do much; and if tle committees of the Orphan Asylum 


families. 


and Jews’ Hospital would each elect a few—say three—members to consider 
how they could co-operate for mutual benefit, much good might arise, and 
certainly no ill could be done by so preliminary. and cautious a step. I, 
_ therefore, through your widely circulated journal, call on those committees 
_ to take this proposal into immediate and serious consideration. 


Backed as such co-operation is by the declared opinion of so far-sighted 
and powerful a philanthropist as Mr. Mocatta, Ido not think I am too — 


sanguine when I say, that | spe shortly to see two long desired improve- 


ments in our charitable | institutions carried into effect. —Iam sir, yours” 


Lions. Vax Over. 
London, Apri, 1869, | | 


that the possibility of helping poor per- 


know it utterly disregarded in the poor-law. 


bat that signature—* Nemo ”—has been absorbed and monopolized 


in January 1867, a 


the London Hospital. 
which extended over more than five years, and especially during the time I 


their choice of a chairman. for the recent festival, and also | 


I hope | 


THE SYNOD “AND THE HOSPITAL, 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


Sin,— Whoever the Censor Morum Judeorum may be, who signs whder | 


the nom de plume “ Nemo,” it is quite certain that he is a very able Writer, 
and a very clever fellow. 
drags it out into the light of day, and scotches it! 
should be grateful to him. 

tact and gentlemanly feeling 


Reall y the community 


, not to be personally offensive to anyone, and 


yet to assail more than one fanciful project with a vigorous lash—rather 


a difficult task. He certainly renders good service; and all I can ~ ig—— 


May his pen flourish, and his shadow never grow less ! 


First, as regards the Synod proposed in Germany.. I think is as right 
as sound logic aud calm feeling can make an argument right. 


tional person suppose it likely that thousands of English Jews would sacri- 


fice their convictions or their traditional usages at the bidding of a few foreign 
Why, from Margaret-street Synagogue in the W est to Hutchison- | 
street Synagogue in the East, both inclusive— and these, I presume, represent 

the two extremes of metropolitan Jewish religious opinion—not a. single 
“synagogue would consent to receive the new-fangled dicta as law. The 

immense amount of confidence imparted to the Sy nod was made manifest — 
by the fact that not a single non-German rabbi was present at the so-called 
‘Synod held last year, though its promoters very kindly offered to allow any 


rabbis 


congregation who liked to send a delegate do so !. 
rous of them! 


Next, with respect to a Hospital for Jews—an axclusive hospital,” I 


Amiable and gene- 


do considei that of all ungenerous proposals that were ever made, this is _ 
A nice return it would be to make to the 


about the most ungenerous. : 


Christian hospitals that throw open their wards. to Jews and Jewish obser- 
vances, if an exclusively Jewish hospital were to be projected. I firmly 
believe that no large London synagogue would object to have a Jewish ward, 
if vur community desired it, and offered to pay expenses. Sume time back 
an advocate of the scheme said that a Jewish hospital was necessary, be- 
cause there were some special Jewish maladies. The only specially Jewish 


medical or surgical case [ ever heard of was recently in a daily paper, which 


announced that a Jewess residing in Moravia, of 100 years old or upwards, 
had a fresh new crop of teeth!!! (natural, not artifici ial). <A fact not parti- 
cularly interesting to the general community, but the only fact I have heard 
alleged in support of the ady isability of a special hospital for Jews, in case 
it be wise ty have an institution for the practice of centenarian dental sur- 
gery, if a chance of a thirdcrop of teeth is really peculiar to the Jewish race! 

Trusting that ‘‘ Nemo” has satisfactorily knocked both schemes on the 
head, and succeeded in preventing the Jews of London from rendering them- 
selves ridiculous, [ am, yours obediently, Ye Ken Wua. 

West End, London, April 1869, 


THE HOSPITAL QUESTION, 
.TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 

Srr,--- With all the respect due to so esteemed a member of the com- 
munity as Mr. Sebag, and to so able a writer as “‘ Nemo,” I must confess 
that the arguments of these gentlemen still fail to convince me that a Jewish 
hospital is not a very great desideratum : and I have the less hesitation in 
stating publicly my grounds of difference, because I know that the desire to 
promote the welfare of our sick.poor is the common motive actuating all who 
have written on this subject. 

I should be the last person to disparage in the least degree the enormous 
benefit which the poor of our community have derived, and do still derive, 
During my connection with that institution, 


resided, as House Surgeon, in the hospital, [ had ample opportunities of 


witnessing the admirable tr eatment the Jewish patients received at thehands 
, nurses, and all other persons with whom they had occa- | 


of medical oflicers 
sion to come in contact. I admit it would, indeed, be an ungracious return 
for these great. benefits—for which the Jews of London can never be too 
grateful, and for which, I know, the hospital has been very insufficiently 
remunerated—ever to withdraw, even to the smallest extent, the subscrip- 
tions with which we have hitherto assisted that institution. 80 far, therefore, 


I can cordially agree with Mr. Sebag. What it is proposed to do, however, 
is not to supersede the Jewish wards in the London Hospital, or to seek to 
divert a single penny »f its income; but to found an institution supplemen-_ 
_ tary to it, officered by persons of our own faith, where our sick poor at any 
time and without delay may at once procure admission. : 
suggests, instead of founding a Jewish hospital, additional accommodation 
ought to be sought at the London Hospital, the arrangements at that hos- — 

pital would require to be very considerably altered. At present, the patient, — 


unless the case be an accident or one of immediate urgency, must, if he wish 


_ to obtain admission either as in or out patient, first procure the names and ~ 
addresses of three or four subscribers, and then go about begging from one ~ 
to the other, in order to obtain a letter of recommendation, which he will, 

In the end, probably be unable to procure at all. 


fortunate as to obtain one, he must, if he desire to become an in-patient, 


wait until the proper day for the admission of patients arrives, which may 


be in a week’s time ; and then he will perhaps be told that the wards are full, 


and he will find that he is entitled to attendance only as an out-patient. It 


is true, as ‘* Nemo” asserts, that wrgent cases are never refused, but the re- 
sident medical officer has then to certify that “the case is one in which 
delay of admission will be attended with danger,” and there are hundreds of 


cases in which delay of admission may not be attended with danger, but with — 
} enormous inconvenience and distress. 


to receive any amount of favour, it would be necessary that governors’ let- 


In order, then, for Mr. Sebag’s plan 


ters (as far as Jewish patients are concerned) should be abolished, and the 


| ereaeuitad of the patients conducted on — the same — as though 


He scents humbug afar off, tracks it to its lair, | 


He seems to manage somehow, with wondrous - 


Can any ra- 


If, as Mr. Sebag 


But even should he be so 
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important 


they were ordered into & Jewish hospital by the officer appointed for that 
urpose ; that is to say, that this gentleman having given the order, the 
P tient should be at once admitted without any further question, Now, Mr. 
E ebag, as one of the house-committee of the hospital, will know how far the 
authorities would be disposed to consent to such a modification of their rules, 
Bat supposing these conditions to have been complied with, even then, as I 
have before said, there would be inconveniences In a general hospital which 
would he entirely obviated in a Jewish hospital. eae 
~ «& Nemo” relies very much on the alleged dearth of medical skill ayail- 
able for a Jewish hospital, and compares’ this with the “ galaxy of talent” 
sn institutions like the London Hospital. | 
whether there is or 1s not this dearth of medical talent in our community, 
Hospitals are primarily intended, not for persons suffering from eritical or 
. diseases, but to afford medical attendance, with the adjuncts -of 


nursing, &¢., to those whose means render it difficult or impossible for them 


to obtain the same. at their own residence. If this be borne in mind, toge- 


ther with the fact that not one case in 500 is so critical or difficult as. to 
require any extraordinary medical advice, then the plan of supplementing 
the London Hospital by an institution not less useful, though not so magni- 
might be desirable to isolate for a few days from his relatives might be re- 
moved, until it was seen whether his case was one for the Fever Hospital, 


~ London Hospital, or other establishment; or he might remain for a week 


or ten days, or longer if necessary, until he became convalescent. If an 
‘nstitution of this kind were established, the spread of disease would be 
considerably arrested, and the cure of patients muchexpedited. No “galaxy 


of talent” would be required ; a properly appointed establishment—a Sana-_ 


torium, or home, or hospital, or whatever you please to call it—is all that is 


“Nemo” says there is “no kosher jaundice, no jiidische dyspepsia, no | 
and he thence infers that we do not — 


yomtov toothache, no shobbos cholic ;” 
require a Jewish hospital. Let us apply this sort of reasoning to an ana- 
logous case. There 1s no kosher geography, no jiidische Euclid, no youtov 
grammar, no shobbos arithmetic ; let us, therefore, abolish the Jews’ Free 
School, especially as (according to ‘*Nemo”\ there is “a tendency to insub- 
ordination” and “‘a dearth of administrative genius” among us ; and let 
us avail ourselves of the advantages of the national schools with their 
“ galaxy of talent.” We could, at a very sinall cost, provide the Hebrew 
and reiigious instruction, which isall that would then be required. In as 
much as “ Nemo” would object thus to treat the pauper youth of our com- 
munity, so I object to his mode of treating our pauper sick. There is no- 
thing, in fact, in his argument, which will not apply equally well to the 
Jews’ Free School, Infant School, Orphan Asylum, Blind Asylum, and all 
our communal charities. | 

Let us deal with another of “ Nemo’s ” fallacies. He disposes of the 
case [ brought before the publica weck ago—of aman who was compelled 
to go to Paris to be admitted into a hospital there, because he could not get 
admission into a hospital in London, by saying that it was ‘not a hospital 


case.” At any rate it was thought to bea “ hospital case” for Paris. But 
I should like to know what “‘ Nemo” means by “not a hospital case.” Ifa 


man malingering, or suffering from starvation or poverty, end not disease, 
apply at a hospital, I can understand his being refused admission, on the 


ground of his being more fit for the workhouse ; and this constitutes the 


difference between a poor-house and a hospital. 


But if, as was the case with the patient alluded to, a man be suffering. 


from severe disease, such as a malignant ulcer, which disables him from 


work, and for which he has been under medical treatment for two years, 


surely “Nemo” must be wrong in saying that such is not a hospital case. 


: Indeed, I have seen more than 50 such cases at various times in the London 


Hospital; and I will venture to say that there is not a Hospital in London 
which cannot shew at least a dozen such cases at the present moment. Be- 
‘Sides, the patient referred to was, when removed to the Whitechapel Union, 
mmediately placed in the infirmary for medical treatment. =e 

With reference to the numerous Jewish hospitals which have been 
established with such advantage and successin America and in various parts 
of the Continent, “Nemo” seems to argue that because there is so much 


Jewish pauperism (and therefore sickness) in London, that is a reason for | 
not having a Jewish hospital. The conclusion appears to me to point the | 


other way ; always taking care however that by a due discrimination of cases, 


to ourselves? If it mean “tenderness, mercy, pity,” God fo bid 


t of the authorities of the hospital if any such mismanagement took place. 


€ professional duties I have undertaken, and pay every regard to the in- 


erests of the poor committed to mycare.—I am, sir, yours truly, 


15, Bury-street, E.C., April 26th 1869. _ 


Davin H, Dyre. 


JEWISH AGRICULTURAL COLONY AT JAFFA. 


THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. | 


| ome th 
rede’ Warden Cressen. He was a native of the United States of Ame- 
mea and possessed a farm, which he cultivated himself, in the neighbourhood 


I will not dispute with him 


any hospital should not be conducted on this principle; if it mean the — 
. eae application of these sentiments to unworthy objects, it wouldbe the | 
tly, I thank “Nemo” for his complimentary remarks as regards my-_ 
ugh the exuberance of his praise savours somewhat of the sarcastic: — 
am, however, satisfied to know that I perform to the best of my abilities | 


- J S18, —The deep interest which I feel in the Jewish agricultural colony | 
whi h *, Proposed by the Alliance, induces me to address to you a few lines, 

Diese 8 trust, you will find appropriate enough for insertion in yourcolumns. 
irteen years ago there lived at Jerusalem a proselyte of the — 


Holy Land. 


facts. 


4nd, what is most important, by « proper check given to immigration, we do | oF actual destitutt 


_ ‘ot encourage the pauperism we are seeking to prevent and relieve. 
But what is this principle of which “Nemo” deprecates 


conducting of a hospital, but which, every Sabbath, we pray may 


that an 


subjects 


THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


of Philadelphia: He was, in fact, a man of great experience in agriculture. — 
Having become convinced of the truth of Judaism, he, at a somewhat ad- 


vanced period of life, embraced it, and subsequently settled at Jerusalem. 


There, having been struck with the wretched poverty of the Jewish popula- 


tion, he, with the sound sense of a practical American, set to work to find a 
remedy for it. This he found in agriculture, and he took much trouble to 


convince the English Jews of the correctness of his view, and to induce them 
to aid him pecuniarily in his efforts to teach agriculture to the Jews of the 
He visited this country, delivered lectures on the subject in 
our metropolis, and endeavoured to form a society in furtherance of his 
scheme. But all to no purpose; the Jewish community was not to be 
roused from its apathy. In 1856, after the severe famine in the Holy Land, . 
when about £20,000 had been raised for its mitigation in. England, and 
distributed amang the poor by Sir Moses Montefiore, Mr. Cressen, in a letter 
addressed toa friend in London (published in the Jewish Chronicle, March 
28th, 1856), wrote from Jerusalem as follows:— . 
“T well remember proposing to Sir Moses and part of his company that if 
only part of the money giveu to alleviate the sufferings of the Jews here were 


|. laid out in purchasing or renting a large tract of land. upon the rich plains: of- 
feasible enough. To such an institution, a patient whom it | 


Jaffe, much more than a reasonable profit might be realised to meet the coming 
necessities of the Jews in time (which have now accumulated during two years: 
without their having received hardly any relief, to which we must add the in- 
creased famine prices of everything), especially in a climate like Jaffa, and where 
there appears to beno end to the great advantage given us by a kind Providence 
of any amount of irrigation. It is well known in a country like this a flock of | 
sheep or goats lamb or kid twice a year, and very often have two at the time. 


Here would at once be a doubling or trebling the original number—and all this_ 


in time too—and the ewes fatten in a few. weeks, especially after the lambs and 
kids have been taken from them; for instance, if only a few acres of six weeks - 
beans and potatoes had been then planted, they alone would have met and pre- 
vented almost all the distress. Here again is. a doubling upon the original cost 
of the sheep and goats, if bought when poor, for only thirty piastres. Then again, 


there is their tallow and the fat of their enormous tails; and, lastly, their very 


valuable fleeces, so very valuable for making sofa and chair bottoms, sieves, and 
many other well known purposes.. Again,in soils so rich and well irrigated, and 
a climate so forcing as that of Jaffa, various crops, suchas Indian corn, potatoes, 


beet, radishes, beans, &c., &c., would have returned more than twenty-fold before 


this time, and thus might have prevented the fatal results of the present famine 
of high prices, ending in sheer starvation and deatli.” 
~ You will therefore see that so practical an agriculturist as the late Mr. 
Cressen, fully agreed with Mr. Netter both as to the remedy for the evils 
under which the Jewish population of the Holy Land labours and the 
chgibility of the land around Jatfa for an Agricultural Colony. Ut must be 
considered as no mean testimony to the soundness of a scheme when two 
practical minds, independently of and unknown to each other, arrive at one 
and the same conclusion in their researches for the remedy of an evil.—lI 
an, sir, your obedient servant, A.B. 
London, April 1869, | 


A WORD FOR. JEWISH AUTHORS. 

“Wisdom is the principal thing—therefore get wisdom, &c. Exalt her, and she 
shall promote thee: she shall bring thee honour when thou dost embrace 
her.” (Proverbs chap. iv., 7. 8.) | | 

TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, 

Str,—The Jews are proverbial for their charity: they “feed the hungry 
and cover the naked,” but they do not sufficiently foster the talent of those 
who devote their lives to study. Such persons, if they venture with their 
slender means to print their thoughts, have often to endure contumely or in- 
difference when they are furced to solicit subscriptions. Some treat them 
as if they were mendicants asking for alms, Or, if those addressed should 
purchase their books, they do so in an ungracious manner, as if to make the 
recipients feel a painful sense of obligation, and not as if they were receiving 

These truths may be unpalatable, but they are, nevertheless, palpable 
And this is the more to be regretted, as all tacitly admit that the 
mind is the visible signs of man’s superiority, and contra-distinguish him 
from all the animal creation. | | | 


Surely then those who study and devote their time to ‘unfold the laws 


of God in the outer world or the spiritual wants of their coreligionists, de- 
serve the fostering hand of their wealthy brethren, so that they may perform 


their self-imposed task without being liable to suffer the penalty of partial 


Such painful results could be obviated by a fand raised by annesl 


subscriptions, for aiding literary Jews to bring out their works, after their 
manuscripts had been inspected by a small competent committee, and ap-_ 
proved by them. The range of subjects might be defined. But allinfor- 
mation that exposed the still remaining prejudices against us should be 


rendered for public criticism; and all literature which would give prominence 


to the varied and rich stores of thought embalmed in numerous works _ oe 


Jewish savans should be encouraged, and their reflex advantages would © 


-soon-be manifest... Thus, it would be obvious that the learned of our nation 
had rendered by their intelligence a great service in all departments of» 
| human knowledge, and thus they might hope for respectful remembrance 


from the enlightened of all other creeds. 
_ Lord Bacon’s aphorism, “‘ That knowledge is power,” is true, and, when _ 


| recognised, it ensures a general homage. 


It may be said, however, that a fund to aid Jewish authors would prove 


| a Utopian idea, which could not be practically realised. But the following — 


fact will prove that such is not the case; for in the programme of the 
Universal Israelitish Alliance, this object, amongst others, was contemplated, 
They propose to give pecuniary aid to authors on Jewish History, and on 
which may give evidence of the mental influence manifested by 
Jewish intellect, or which might tend to modify any existing prejudice 
against our people. | 


- Thus, whilst they endeavour to aid the victims of political persecutions, 
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or the sufferings from all casual calamities, they “do not lose sight of man’s 


spiritual wants—they establish schools where none had previously existed 5 


and they give the poor scholar pecuniary assistance, that he may have some 


benefit himself, whilst devoting his taleat for the enlightenment and eleva-— 
tion of his co-worshippers.—I am, sir, yours «c., 


| IT. L. Levison. 


THE CONTEMPLATED SYNOD. | 

10 THE EDITOR OF THA JEWISH CHRONICLE, 
Sir,—I have read with much surprise a letter on the above-named 
subject in your issue of the 16th inst.; a letter which, for vagueness, 1s 


quite oracular, and leaves one in bewildering doubt as to its writer’s mean-_ 


ing. It possesses that deep obscurity which savours of the inspired com- 
munications of the Goddess; and Aeacides may conquer the Romans, or the 
Romans annihilate Aeacides, and either result not belie the vaticinations 
of the priestess. Like the concluding chapter of Rasselas, it concludes 
nothing; and its perplexed readers must vainly endeavour to discover whe- 


ther or not the writer approves or condemns the projected Synod, I grieve 


to see so much erudition applied to such a purpose as to “ palter with us 


in a double sense—to keep the word of promise to our ear, and break it | 


to our hope.” | | 

Your correspondent ‘‘ Nemo” has suggested several postulates, without 
in reality answering one of them, Ue has abundantly illustrated, what 
needed no proof, that there was a time when the great men of our nation 


practised and encouraged the greatest latitude in matters which are now-a-_ 
considered fundamental principles of our religion. 
rence was shown to each other by those who differed in. opinion ; the highest — 
- respect paid to each other by those who were worthy antagonists in the 


The greatest defe- 


arena of Talmudic dispute. Every page of the Talmud teems with instances 


of independent thought and independent action, and toleration was recog- 
- mised as the presiding genius of the strife. . | 


But times have changed, and we have changed with them, despite 
“ Nemo’s”” asseverations, that at present we are unfettered and at liberty, 
and that the proposed Synod would tie us hand and foot to a hard line of 
uniformity. Can any man doubt that we are as firmly bound by the dicta 


of the as if we were in bondage ? 


servient to custom or minhag? Is not all right of. independent action—or, 
if not the right, the opportunity of exercising it—utterly extinguished by 
the system of priesteraft under which wedwell? Is it not true that we have 
long since ceased tobe Jews, and have become Rabbinists? 

The monient the intellect of a nation advanees one hair’s-breadth 
beyond the customs of its religion, that moment the religion ceases to 
exercise a beneficent influence over its votaries. The moment a nation 
continues to practise customs and perform ecremonies which have long 
outlived their meaning, that’ moment it becomes crystallised, frozen, a 
mummy bearing the human form, the face divine, but in reality, only blanched 
bones shrouded in a dreedful mockery of the life which has departed. Oh 
that He would ‘breathe in these bones again, that they might live !” | 

God forbid that one jot or tittle of His Law should be neglected by 
Ilis people. But surely no rational man can object to the various interpre- 
tations which the rabbis have given to that Law being revised. [ knowvery 


Are we not utterly sub- 


well the Talmudic dictum that “a Jaw fixed and decreed by a rabbinic 11 
college cannot be abrogated by another college unless the latter be 


superior to the former in the wisdom and number of its members.” 
But who made such a law?—and, practically, has it ever been acted on? 


Notoriously, many laws, even biblical ones, have been suspended and abro- 

. gated because the exigencies of the time demanded it; (for instances see 

M394). Talmudic laws have been subject to changes innume- 

_rable—for which expediency furnished the reason ; as the Talmud phrases 


it, * Not that the law demanded, but that the times required”—the change. 


Every page of that wonderful book shows circumstances in which the law _ 
altered by the existing authorities for some satisfactory reason, and they 
_ scrupled not to say, “ Itis lawful to break the law for God’s sake.” 


~ The difference between a Synod to-day and those of bygone times 


- would consist in this—that there would be no moral coercion attached to its | 
decisions, no penalty of excommunication or anathema, no sentence of | 


SND? YW, against those who do not choose to accept its dicta. Its 


duties should be simply to investigate and report, to interpret and explain ; 
not to legislate. Let it examine the reasons which the rabbins gave for 
their decisions, and pronounce on their validity. Let it pull down some of © 
the fences which have become so dense as to kill the plants which they | 
~ ought to have protected; let it try to destroy the luxuriant parasitic | 
_ growth which clings to and destroys the noble tree which Moses planted; | 
let it endeavour to remove the dust of ages which chokes “ the well which > 
_ the princes have digged ;” let its function be to remove “ precept from pre- | 
__ cept, line from line, here a little and there:a little.’ The time has gone by 
_ when men may be made amenable to opinion however weighty, and surely a 
_ Service founded or. an intelligent and rational basis must be more acceptable 


to Him “who graced man with knowledge and taught him understanding,” 


non od a blindfolded acting which is alike repugnant to the head and to the 
I put aside the idea that such a Synod is not in accordance with Jewish _ 
law. Since the day the command was given that “thou shalt appoint | 
_ Judges and officers within thy gates,” Jewish Synods have ever been the | 
_ pride of the nation, and under Providence, have been its conservators and 
guardians ; and we have the distinct command “to go to the judges who 
Some expositors say (7/745 1%) that the 
rabbinical colleges of every generation, is cntitled to be called 


shall exist in our ages.” 


the great college, a distinction commonly reserved for that which existed in 
Temple times in Jerusalem. And without doubt a Synod of heads of col- 


_ leges have the power and the right to interpret the Law to us their contem- 


entertains, and every conclusion he has arrived at. 
on historical and traditional Judaism. Such has ever been the basis of the “Jewish 


has keen but miserable copies of their actions.— Youry tial 


poraries. Such a Synod would sift the husk from the wheat; would dis. 
-tinguish moral laws from legal and political enactments; would show ug 
what customs are Jewish, and which are those we h.,. learned from the 


varions nations among whom our lot has been cast; what are our national 


observances, and what are oriental fashions. These are some of the matters _ 
in which the rabbins have failed; with them every custom has become a 


moral law, and every local habit a religious observance never to be dis- 
carded. Like Procrustes, they compel every victim’s body, by rack or axe, 


to fit the bed which they have made; like Mezentius, they have tied the 
corpse to the living sentient being. 


By all means let us have the Synod, and let us, as far as possible, 


practise “the Law which is the heritage of the Congregation of Jacob” in q 


the simplicity and purity in which our great lawgivers handed it to us, 
Then and then only shall it be said by all, “Surely this great nation is a 


_ wise and understanding people.”—I am, Sir, yours most obediently, 


April, 9629, ALIOQUIS, 


[Notwithstanding the well-known and recognized principles of the “ Jewish 


| Chronicle,” we doubt not that we act rightly in inserting the foregoing letter, 
because it is wise to allow free ventilation of honest opinion, even though not 
in accordance with our own, and because the maxim “ audi alteram partem” is 


an element of the elucidation of truth. But our able and accomplished corres- 


-pondent must pardon us if ve say (for, indeed, a high duty compels us to say it) 


that we utterly disagree with every argument he has advanced, every notion he 
We take our stand boldly 


Chronicle,” and this basis we «ill maintain, for ve believethat as much as human 
, 


- means could aid the accomplishment of such an end, Rabbinical authority has 
preserved Judaism. We heartily and earnestly respect and regard opinions which 


differ from our own, and we acknowledge the purity .of the motives which 
urge those opinions. But, we are not afraid to say that we take our stand at the 


outpost which guards the Law.—Eb. J. C. 


TO THE EPITOR OF THE JEWISH CHRONICLE, 


Sir,—In the Chronicle of the 16th inst. [ saw an article, signed 
“Nemo” (remarkable alike for its ability and deep research) in which I 
think some dangerous conclusions were drawn. I[ fear its contents are 
but a prelude to some startling changes about to be attempted (if not 
carried out) by some English Jews, who, under the cloak of bowing to 


rabbinical authority, ave in reality turning and twisting its decisions to meet 


individual views. ‘Therefore I trust L may be excused if I speak without 


‘reserve on this occasion. 


One thing is quite clear, and that is the following fact: viz., Dr. Adler 
is the Chief Rabbi of the Jews in Enzland, except the Spanish and Portu- 
guese Jews, and their head is Dr. Artom. . Without their respective sanc- 
tions no alterations can take place in the present rituals nor in old esta- 
blished customs, in spite of various attempts to effect them. If we 
are to have self-enacted modifications and liberty of thought and action 
in our religion, carried out by people calling themselves orthodox Jews (like 
the Pharisees of old) -commend me to the West London Synagogue of 
British Jews, which has been in existence nearly thirty years. Theré, at 


-jeast, is no circumventing; and there, at least, is a principle. . Rabbinical 


authority is not there set aside or evaded to stmt porsonil convenience, nor 


adapted with ingenious sophistry and with india-rulbber flexibility, It isset_ 


aside altogether. Ina yery few -years, unless a bold stand is made, they 
will be actually the more orthodox Jews. Indeed, cveryihing. since 1840 


April 20, Guepaua, 


To CORRESPONDENTS :—“ Nemo.”’—We regret the complaint ma le by our correspondent as 
to a few typographical errors in his letter on the ‘* Hospital Question ;” but the fact is it 
came very late to hand, and the writing was somewhat illegible; and as the letter ap- 
pears to have been generally approved of, we are sure that these inaccuracies must have 

passed unnoticed. ‘“ A Subscriber.” —His letter relating to tlie London Hospital will be 
published if authenticated by name and address of writer (for our private information), 

in accordance with our practice. ‘“Satiety."—Next week. Hertz ben Pinchas.—A letter 
will be written to him from the office. Mr. Guedalla and * M.’—Next week. Mr. 
Schneeberger.—This letter will appear shortly. _ | 


Merropoutan Free Hospitau.—The annual meeting of the Metropo- 


-litan Free Hospital was held on Tuesday, at the Hospital, under the presi- 


dency of Mr. G. Fry. The report stated that the attendances of patients 


during the year had numbered 83,903. A special ward was set apart for 


the Jewish poor, who availed themselves largely of its benefits, The 


premises will shortly be required for the Metropolitan Railway, and nego- 


tiations are pending for settling the compensation. . The committee were 


anxious to find a site for the erection of a new hospital. The subscriptions — 

of the year showed a falling off, and the commitice made an earnest appeal — 

for assistance. The arrangements made in this hospital for the accomodation 
of the Jewish poor, unquestionably demand the’ earnest consideration and — 


Newsvenvors’ Benevotent Instirurion.—Alderman Sir Benjamin 


‘Phillips presided on Monday at the festival of the Newsvendors’ Benevolent 
Institution, in place of Mr. Charles Dickens, who was prevented by indis- 


position from being present. 


OINTMENT AND Pitts—Hereditary Disease.—The tendency to 

articular diseases transmitted from parent to child, exercise a wide influence 
in producing disease. Few are free from hereditary predisposition, consumption, 
gout, and scrofulous disorders are from this cause ever present, and yearly rob us 
of our dearest treasures. Holloway’s Ointment and pills have the power of re- 


moving from the blood the morbid qualitiesin which lies the essence of all here- 


ditary diseases, and not only do they cleanse the blood, but purify every living 


tissue throughout the frame, whether situated externally or internally. They are_ 


soothing yet searching, and never can be wrongly used or do harm, Being free 
from noxious ingredients, the most delicate and timid may fearlessly employ them 
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‘FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE.—Dr. Spitzer, of Paris, has bequeathed the sum of 100,000 
for the maintenance of three orphans—a Jew, a Catholic, and a Pro- 


testant. 


GERMAN Y.—The Queen of Prussia has presented Madam Motgen- : 


join, the well-known Jewish authoress, with a splendid gold ornament, in 
recognition of her abilities and of her services to the poorer classes.—Pro- 


Pint Pringsheim, a well-known botanist of Berlin, has been elected a 


member of the Academy of Sciences of that city—We learn that Dr, 
Geiger’s faneral address at Frankfort, on the occasion of the recent death of 


the late Baron James de Rothschild, who was a native of that city, attracted | 


considerable attention. 


AUST RIA.—tThere 1s a project on foot at Vienna for the establish- 
ment of anew synagogue. | | | 
HUNGARY.—A congregation of the Seventh-day Christians, having 


: been refused toleration by the law, has embraced Judaism in order to be 


allowed to exist in connection with one of the recognised religions. 


SWEDEN NORWAY.—The Norwegian Diet is about to be 


gaged in discussing the proposal for emancipating the Jews. It is scarcely 


to be credited that the Jews were not even permitted to reside until 1857 in 


this Protestant and so-called liberal country. Unless the emancipation law 


be passed Bernadotte would have lived and reigned in vain. The Chevalier 
Benediks, who lately died at Berlin, and who was baptized when young, 


was the son of Jewish parents belonging to Stockholm. He bequeathed a 


very:-handsome legacy to the Stockholm Congregation. This Congregation 
has also received another windfall. A Catholic lady named Holleberg, ‘has 
bequeathed a legacy to theJ ewish poor in the following terms: “I bequeath 
this sum to the Jews in recognition of the integrity and uprightness which 


they have shown during the twenty years in which I have had business con-. 


nections with them.” | 
UNITED STATES.— Mr. Elsass has built. a splendid obelisk in 

memory of the Jewish soldiers who fell ine the American civil war. This 

memorial is erected in the Jewish cemetery at Philadelphia, where a very 


great number of our brethren were buried. The obelisk is built of brown. 


stone resting on a white granite pedestal, and surmounted by a bronze 
spread eagle. On the pedestal the names of the soldiers are inscribed. 


ALGERIA.— A. distinguished Jewish gentleman, Monsieur Jacob 


-Tasry, who took an active pait'in religious and municipal administrative 


matters at Oran, in Algeria, died recently. 


CURRENT TOPICS. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE JEWISH. CHRONICLE. 

Sir—Would you permit an occasional correspondent to “ touch 
lightly” on some of the correspondence and articles which appeared in your 
impression ot last week ? In all my communications that I shall (D.V.) 
submit to you, I shall be guided by the injunction of the great English 
bard, “Nothing extenuate, nor set down aught in malice.” To commence, 
then, with your leading article on “ Synagogue Singing.” You very 
properly observe that “a choir, it appears to us, adds to the decorum of 
a service, because its skilled, practise’, and regulated voice leads the ex- 
pression of liturgie devotion,” &e. That this observation of yours is in 
perfect accordance with facts, one need but visit the Great Synagog ze on 


Sabbath mornings, wien “45 and chanted, 


in which twochants the congregation, and especially the youthful portion, 
are permitted to. join andibly. In the New Synagogue it is the salaried 


— choir that sinos, and the congregation are almost inaudiole, while in the 


German Synagogue, New Broad street, can be heard “ singing of the best 
sort—the singing of a practised and weli taught choir of boys and mon.”’ 
A visit to this latter place of worship on a Friday evenin,z will convince 
the most sceptical that [have not overdrawn the picture. | | 


With reference to your article on ‘‘the Thirty-Third Day of the - 


| Omer,” our respected Chief Rabbi delivered a most interesting lecture 
last Sabbath in the German Synagogue on the “Life and history of Rabbi 


kiba,”’ tracing the sage’s career and shewing the connection that existed 


between the career of Akiba and the Thirty-!hird day of the Omer. The_ 


a 9th day 


discourse, which was replete with useful information interspersed with | 
ey atives, was listened to with great attention by a numerous congrega~ | 
correspondent, W. H. M.,” remarks that it is singular that | 
_ the sum of the terminal letters of the Hebrew words standing for “sun | 
nd moon” should shew such remarkable coincidences, the Solar Yer 
_ Containing 365, the lunar 358 days. It may also be observed that there — 
_ are other remarkable facts in the Jewish calendar. T.e 9th of Ab for 
_™stance. It was on the 9th day of Ab that the first temple of Jerusalem | 
Was burnt by the king of Babylon; it was ona 9th day of Ab that the | 
Second temple of Jerusalem was burnt by the Roman Emp ror Titus” 
(falsely called « the delight of mankind’”’) ; it was ona 9th of Ab that the 
city of Bither was stormed and 600,000 Jews slain, and as we learn from — 
by a coincidence which wc dare not term accidentalt it was on — 
J of Ab that “all the congregation lifted up their voices, and the © 
| people wept that night,” (Numbers xiv. 1); ‘and were condemned to 
Wander forty (83) years in the wilderness.” Does not this particular in- 
_ Stance unmistakeably prove, if proof were necessary, that there is a 
‘Superior power which presides over human affairs? The history of the 


ews establishes it as an incontestable fact that Divine Providence watches — 


_ Over terrestrial events, and from these “ singular coincidences ” in our his- 


.. ™ This lecture was delivered by the Rev. the Chief Rabbi on behalf of the Jewish Asté: 
tion for the Diffusion of Religious Knowledge.—Ed. J.C. | 


Ninth day of Ab, by the late Rev. Dr. Raphael, New York “Hebrew Review” Vol.2. 


— 


REPORT OF THE UNIVERSAL ISRABLITISH ALLIANCE. 


| universal astonishment and indignation: this revival of barbarism in the 


Sad reality. It was a challenge of defiance to civilization ; it was taken up 


if they adopted this Jaw. Protestations were addressed to us by the repre- 


- Honse on the 24th March; the passages selected from his speech, and com- 


those generally held ; he called the law barbarous, worthy of the reprobation 
of the human race; but the whole speech of the minister shows his desire to 
treat with, and even to flatter the passions of the authors of the law. He 


out of the pale of human society ; the reprobation of the human race destroys 


tory we can derive this consolation, that the same hand which has chastised 
us will «lsu heal us and restore us to our former glory. | | 

I fear that my remarks on the calendar have carricd me beyond the 
latitude of an occasional ex slorer, and shall, therefore, return to the point 


from which Is:arted, by remaining yours truly, 
London, April 26, 5622. AN Occasional CORRESPONDENT. 


| (Continued from No. 3). | 
_ We refrain from considering what would have happened, if silence had 
been kept regarding this law. As soon as its passing was telegraphed, we 
denounced it to the French Government, to the Ambassadors of the Great 
Powers, and to the press of all Europe. You know how oes were the 


nineteenth century could not haye been believed, had it not appe red in its 


by Governments, by the press; all newspapers agreed in declaring that the 
Roumanian Chambers of Deputies should be held up to public execration, 


sentatives of England, Italy and Prussia; the French and Austrian Go- 
vernments joimed with the Governments of these countries in vigorous 
exhortations to the Roumanian Government. 

‘M. Bratiano saw the necessity of breaking silence. He spoke in the 


municated to Europe by telegraph, place his opinions in accordance with 


complained of not having been supported the year before ; he spoke of the 
Jews as “a wound of which the nation, having suffered for a century, 
cannot be cured in a day;” of the necessity of more moderate mea- — 
sures. ‘‘ Europe is scarcely yet calmed,” said he, “and must not be 
aroused. No nation can live, condemned by all the world, by placing itself 


a nation. A moderate law is required, an economic measure, against which 
the best friends of the Rabbis can say nothing.” : e 

The House proceeded to the order of the day, approving the speech of 
the minister. This approval has a different meaning, according as itis read 
from the telegraphic summary or from a true report of the debate. 

Some days later, on the 5th April, while speaking of the national 
guard of Jassy, M. Bratiano complained of invasion of the Jews. He pro- 
mised measures “adapted to save the nation from all mortification, from all 
moral evil.” What could this"mean, except that M. Bratiano disapproved 
the measure of the thirty-one deputies, in as far as it placed the Govern- 
ment ina difficult situation, opposed to the public opinion of Europe, but 
that he agreed with them in recognising the evil wrought by the Jews, and 
was ready to take economic measures against this evil? The measures 
which had been announced were already in force: already the Jews were 
deprived ofthe right of acquiring real property in towns, and of taking part 
at public sales; already they were being expelled from the rural districts at 
Vaslui, atid at Bacou a merciless severity was used against them. They 
were taken from their houses; their shops were closed ; they were turned out 
of the villages, and on the roads, bands of old men, women, and children 
were met being driven from village to village, dying of cold and hunger. 
None found favour before the agents of power. Length of residence in the — 
country, contracts, understanding between farmers and proprietors, services 
rendered to the country, were all ignored, and nothing was respected. 

At Serda there was a curious episode. There had lived there for 25 
years a Jew beneficent alike to Christians and Jews ; he had, the vear before, 
by distributions of corn, preserved some of both classes from famine. All 
the inhabitants of the village loved and honoured Daniel. The Mayor re- 
ecived an order to expel him, and refused to execute it; the sub-prefect, 
Jonesco, wrote to him, “ Drive out your Jews; I shall come and see if there 
are any left.” He came the following week, entered Daniel’s house, scat- 


tered away his wine and his goods, and drove out Daniel and his family, 


unattended, into the neighbouring town. 


We informed the press and the Governments of Europe of these new 


acts of persecution. The Roumanian Goyernment was applied to, and an- 


nulled the edict of expulsion. But the Jews driven from the rural districts 
still remained in the town of Bacou, and our despatches and letters told us 


of their lamentable condition. The Government answered in the Monitew: 


that, after investigations that had been made, “it. was proved that in the © 
district of Bacou, six Jewish families of the rural districts, being no longer | 


able to obtain the contract for the taxes, removed into the city without any — 
compulsion. This is proved by the fact that no complaint has reached the | 
Government. This simple removal has given rise to the report, in this — 


country and abroad, that 500 families have been expelled.” 


~~ But the Jews were nevertheless expelled from many districts, and-in 
considerable numbers. The fugitives filled the towns to excess; at Bacou, > 


the national guard attacked and ill-treated them. And yet the Government 


denied that there was persecution! Weobtained lists of the banished; their 


names, the number of persons in their families, their places of abode. We | 
procured copies of the edicts of expulsion, and laid all these documents before 
the public. Could there any longer be a doubt of the fact of the perseeu-_ 
An enquiry made by the consuls, in obedience to the orders of their — 
governments, confirmed our information. On the 15th April, the consuls of — 
France, England, Austria, Prussia, and Greece, assembled at Jassy, declared 
in a resolution, published by the journals, that “ the edicts of oppression and 


| expulsion are true facts and completely verified, and the denials of the Rou- 


manian Government are in open contradiction with these facts.” 
“(To be continued.) 
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us, in our Jewish my steries indeed. 
we cannot unravel ! | 
For, in this England of ours, , there are laws said ta be baied on teli- | 
made, maintained, insisted upon, and executed by learned grave, | 
and pious men; men capable of reading the Bible and understanding it; men_ 
capable of an appreciation of the principles of common sense and the flights | 


80, 1869, 


SPECIAL NOTICE TO THE TRADE. 
Retail Booksellers and Newsagents are informed that they can obtain 


the “Jewish Chronicle" early on the morning of publication at 


Messrs. W. H. Surra and Sons, Strand ; 

Messrs. Everett and Son, Bowverie-strect, Fleet-street, E. tad. 
The Publishing Office, 11, Castle-street, Bevis Marks, E.C. 

This arrangement will enable the trade to supply ¢ customers in all parts — 


the readily. 


CHRONICLE (Established 1841). 


E W ISH 
A cally Journal devoted to the Interests of Judaism and the Jewish —7 | 


at Home and Abroad. 
OFFICE: 11, CASTLE-STREET, BEVIS MARKS, E. C. 
-PUBLISHED EARLY EVERY FRIDAY MORNING, 
PRICE TWOPENCE. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION—Within hand-delivery district, 8s. 8d.. 
Beyond hand-delivery, 13s. 
The ‘ ‘Jewish Chronicle,” as a very widely-read and long- established organ, is an ex- 


: cellent medium for advertisements. 


In accordance with the precedent of other journals, the number of pages in the 
“J ewish Chronicle” will vary according to the requirements of each week. , 


ALFRED BENAS AND CO. 
BANK EXCHANGE AND BULLION OFFICE. 
BENAS AND SON, 5, SouTH CASTLE STREET, LIVERPOOL. 
“SSUE DRAFTS and Letters of Credit on Paris and the principal cities of 
Europe and America; pay out Coupons, purchase and sell Stock and Shares and effect all _ 


Banking transactions. Specie parcels, as well as all Bullion and Banknotes from the country, ” 


w''l be remitted at the best exchange v alue, 


CALENDAR FOR THE WEEK. 
Day Day of Day of Day 


of  |Hebrew. civil | of Portion. Haphtorah. 
week. | month. month. Omer. | aes 
Friday jlyar 19) April 30. ~ 34 |Sabbath com, 7.0 
Saturday 20 May 1, 35 |Sab. term. WIN Ezek xliv. 
| Lev. xxt. 1 to 
xxv. 1. 
Sunday | 21 
Monday | 3 
Tuesday | 23 4 38 
Wedne sd| 24 
Thursday: 29 40-4 


KF riday ‘next, (th May, Sabbath commences at 7:0. 


MEMORABILIA oF M EETINGS FOR THE 


WEEK. 
Sunpay, May 2.—Stepney toauk Schools ‘Cominitiee at School room, 12 


| o'clock. 
Monpay, May 3.—Aged Needy, at Board of Guardians, 7 p.m. Special 


mec ting Orphan Asylum Committee, at Asylum, 5°30, 
Turspay, M: ay 4.—Board of Guardians Executive Committee, 5:30. 


Ditto, Board Meeting, 6°30. 


The 


LON DON: FRIDA AY, 


PSE RE L IGlous 


Ghronicl 


APRIL 30, 1869. 


GIST, ATION. 


‘Tusne is ah enigma in the legislation of our country to whic +h, after due 
— deliberation, we fail to find a solution. 
based on religion, is comprehensible, though not desirable ; 
made by a majority of men, of one faith, in deference to principles of their 
own creed preferentially to those of other creeds, is comprehensible, and 
on logical grounds defensible. 
that laws should be made and upheld. as religious laws—as so-called Chris- : , 
tian laws—which are not only opposed diametrically to the principles of 
~ religion and revelation enunciated in the Pentateuch, but which have no 


warranty whatever in writings believed by Christians not 
Jews) to be inspired, 


That laws be made protessedly not 


But what we cannot understand is this: 


_ This is the Sphinx, the of stern are 
This i is s the Gordian: knot 


of uncommon sense: and yet these laws are diametrically opposed to the 
legislation divinely revealed to mankind by Moses, whom Jews and Chris 
tians reverentially honour and regard as a tionithiplecd of superhuman wilil. 


But for their antagonism to the Mosaic legislation and the principles from 


which they proceed, or which they profess to carry out, there is no basis, 
no foundation whatever in the book which Christians look upon as a second 


_ revelation, and which some of them even regard (though the Founder of 


their Faith distinctly alleged that he did not do me): as superseding the | 


ancient revelation of Sinai! 


_ One instance of this is the statutory arrangement according to ih 
persone are condemned to suffer capital punishment, under conmitions plainly 


that laws be 


| culous were it not- irreligious. 


and historically to afforded to the 

of death the Mosaic.sanction; subject too vast and too painful to be dealt 
with in the present article, but one on which, sooner or later, it must behove 
Judaism to uplift her voice; lest, when she who is already making known 


domain of action, the guilt of a silent sanction of unjustifiable and autho- 
rized capital punishment rest on her, as. the custodian of the Divine Law 
of Life and Death, es 


The Sunday Trading Bill, now before Parliament, is ‘nthe in- 
stance of this pseudo-religious legislation. It is an enactment ostenta- 
| tiotsly advanced in the name of religion for the observance of a day not 
sanctioned by religion, and in a manner not authorised by religion—and here 
we use the word religion, not as implying our own Faith alone, but the creed 
of the Christian no less than that:ef the Jew 


lous Sunday Bills of our legislature. England, whileinsisting on an obser- 


vance in a man-made fashion of a man-made Sabbath, does not interfere with 


or obstruct the observance of the Heavenly ordained Sabbath in a Heavenly 
ordained fashion. For instance, no Sunday Bill, even it it accomplished 
the object of rendering the rich gloomy, the poor dissipated, and mankind 


knows to be right. 


only a direct and—it seems to us—audacious denial of the dictum of the 
Bible , definitely declared, but a arestraint onthe action of those who, obedient 


to that dictum, would follow it, obey it, and be guided and controlled by it. 


Such is the dreadful law—we can call it by no other term—which in 
this free and so-called Christian England interferes with the marriage of a 
widower with the sister of his dead wife. And this law is professedly based 
on religious motives! On what religious motives, forsooth ? Lord Bury 
said recently in his speech in the House of Commons that the only part of 
the Bible in which the laws of marriage are set forthis Leviticus ; and Levi- 
ticus distinctly permits and authorizes such marriages. The Common Srr- 
JEANT justly observed that Dr. ApLEr, the Chief Rabbi, the greatest authority 
throughout the United Kingdom on Biblical law and Rabbinical interpreta- 
tion, and assuredly one of the greatest authorities on the Hebrew language, 
unhesitatingly gave his solemn opinion, when summoned before the Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons, that these marriages were sanctioned by 
the Bible. Indeed, we question if any one professing acquaintance with the 
subject, except Mr. Beresrorp Horr, would be inclined to doubt the fact 
that, so far as the Bible pronounces on the degrees of affinity under which 
matrimony may lawfully be contracted, there is no sanction for any law 
forbidding the marriage of a widower with the sister of his dead wife. — 


forbid such marriages and interfere coldly andinsolently between the honest 
inclinations of the heart and their honourable accomplishment? Under what 
plea does it bar a woman from taking the place in her lost sister’s former 
home to which the widowed husband's love calls her, and which often 
the voice of a high duty—even to the sister in her grave —bids her fill ? 


Who shall better soothe the sorrow of a husband than she, whose affection, 


though springing from another source, twines round the object of his at- 
tachment and grief? Who shall better tend the motherless children, and 
more readily give them a mother’s care and love, than she who is so near 
| and dear to them, to whom they are so near and dear, that they may grow 
os almost unconscious of the most terrible bereavement of childhood ? 


~The Divine Law of Sinai “is perfect; it comforteth the soul.” The 
Divine Will chose to control and guide the masterful inclinations of the 


affection of earth with duty towards Heaven. 


Surely, He who made these 
laws knew. the human heart, for He made it. 


the dicta of ‘hone fathere of the to 


book contains xo social, civil, or political legislation whatever. Therefore, 


- Pavuiine Christianity certainly touches upon marriage, and half pronounces 


it to be unholy! But even Paut, with his evident of 
does not legislate on this point. 


this dilemma. 


her influence in the realms of thought, shall become a power for good in the 


. But there is another measure 
before the House of even greater importance, in one sense, than the ridicu- 


in general miserable on one day of the week, would preclude a Jew from 
keeping his own—we mean Heayen’s own Sabbath—in the way which he 
But there is a Bill at present before the House of Com- 
-mons which is a direct interference with the liberty of the subject, and not 


What, then, is the plea under which the law of England steps in to 


human heart by setting out in clear, unmistakeable language the limits of © 
| the holy covenant of matrimony. It purifies the home, it sanctifies love, it : 
| | sees the world, by pointing out the paths in which man may combine the 


He knew the limits which — 
would render the offepring of the world for those | limits were made : 


the repulsive law of celibacy rendered them utterly unfit even to interpret 
- Scriptural laws on the subjectof marriage, much less to legislate on them—_ 
should be quoted as guides of English legislative action, would seem ridi-— 


: Nor have the fathers of the Church any _ 
excuse for their conclusions in the book called the New Testament. That — 


that book cannot be teferred to as superseding the Mosaic legislation. 


‘To us then, it seems, the advocates of the present we are placed i in : 
Either they should honestly confess that the Bible is against — 
\ them : or they must honestly confess that they are against the Bible! — 
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The missionary 
anxiously and zealously commended. Protestantism—we quote Dr. Lans- 
‘1Naq’s words—ls announced as having been already protected and fostered in 


$0, 1869. 


_ THE JEWISH CHRONICLE. 


A NEW AFRICAN MISSION, 
WHILE jtis yet time, we warn our fellow-countrymen. If our caution 


be not 
service to the cause of Britain and humanity. 


week a public meeting, attended by the Manarasan Sinan, 
(a convert to Christianity), the Eanuof Saarressury,and Lord Lawrence, 
among others, was held at Exeter Hall, in aid of Christian ‘missionsin Egypt. 


Egypt as the best means of counteracting what he is pleased to call the. 
« political machinations of Greece, France, and Russia.” | 

Now, while there is yet time, let our fellow-countrymen beware. In 
the same continent as Kgypt, there is another state that has been made 
famous by missionary labour, and in which the too recent history of the re- 
sults of that labour is wri'ten in blood and tears. The life stream of human 


beings 1s scarcely dry on the sands of Abyssinia.- The ery of human an-_ 
-guish has scarcely stilled its echo on the heights of Magdala. And, even in. 


in vain, never shall we, never can any journal, hope to render a_ 


work directed to this important Mahomedan country, 


this England of ours, the imposts which that short but dreadful war occa-_ 


signed rest with a heavy burden upon us still, All this horror, all these 
calamities, were due to the interference of Christian missionaries in Abys- 
sinia. What though the war terminated gloriously? No other result was 


likely. Where British arms wield the sword, where British banners wave, 


where British troops gather in serried ranks, what but victory can follow ? 
The story of English triumph is graven deeply on the face of history, 
But, can any glory, can the triumphant shouts of a whole nation, compensate 
for even one soldier’s life-blood_ uselessly shed, the tears of one orphan 
vainly rendered fatherless 


We will not urge that the country which this missionary movement at- 


fects is one likely to prove a farmore dangerous and redoubtable enemy than 
was Abyssinia. We will not speculate on the fact that an enlightened and 
civitized Viceroy of Eaypr would be a foeman far more difficult to grapple 


with than was the ignorant and ill-informed, but very unfortunate THE- | 


spore. We will not even hint that, whereas Dr. Stery and his friends 
only entangled us with one country, Dr: Lansine and the advocates of the 
present movement amiably propose to embroil us at one and the same time 
with the empires cf France, Russia, and Turkey, and the kingdom of Greece. 
It is true that England need not fear the worldin arms. — It is true that men 
in whose veins the current of British blood streams, may fearlessly go forth 
to battle against thearray of allied Europe. But there is such a thing as an 
unholy war, an unjustifiable and an unnecessary war: a war in which, to 
quote the sentiment of Nertson’s words, it might 2of please Heaven to 
bless Her Majesty’s arms with victory. In the name of Judaism, the reli- 
gion of peace, in the name of our brethren the hereditary missionaries of 
peace, we appeal to our Christian fellow-countrymen, we warn them against 
these missions of war. 


~ Let them beware lest the movement entangle our beloved country in 


misery, bloodshed, and perhaps defeat. Are the missionaries of lxeter 


Hall thirsting for work ? Are they eager to grapple with a foe? There 


Hall. Let them preach the message of Heaven in the haunts of shameful 


sin, crass ignorance, and cruel crime, which infest this very London. Let — 
them straggle with foes such as these, and never, never fear defeat ! 


_ Boarp- or Guanpiaxs.—We learn, with great regret, that Mr. Alex, 
the president. of this Board, has intimated to the members his intention to 


retire from the presidency at the ensuing annual election, on the ground of 
ill-health. We are quite sure that this announcement will be received with 


_ Aw Inaveuration.—A gratifying event took place on Sunday last, at— 
* he Synagogue, Parliament-court. Upwards of 600 persons were congre- 
gated to witness the inauguration of a new FIM ALO and ailver bells, 
Which articles were the first purchase of a recently formed 7[93M, with 
| Which the con gregationisinconnection. The objectof the new society is to form, 
by small weekly contributions, a fund which is to be entirely devoted to the 
: purchase of the necessary ornaments forthe D990. Itis chiefly supported 
_ by the wives of the members of the German Synagogue, Broad-street, all 


lwhom took a lively interest in, and were present at the inauguration. The | 
Usual afternoon service having been read, several Psalms were recited by 
© Teader, aided by a choir. An appropriate sermon was delivered ; 
and by the joy depicted on every face, it was very evident that all wer 
with the proceedings. Sax 


1s work to be done, a foe to be fought, almost within the shadow of Exeter | 


regret both by the Board and by the community. Mr. Alex has held the 
Office of president for a period of ten years, since the Board (of whichhe was — 
ane the founder) was first established, and he will carry with him in his retire- 
__ Ment the gratitude and respect of his colleagues and of the public at large. 


Western Synacocur, Sr. Arpay’s Prack.—On Sabbath last the 
Rey, M. B. Levy preached in aid of the sufferers in Western Russia and 
oland, in the Western Synagogue; the appeal was generously responded | 
_ to by the congregation, and offerings to an amvuunt of upwards of £30 were 


‘Settled the revised scheme. — 
bodies of the synagogues, which will, no doubt, be accorded without delay, 


| jewel more firmly in its place. 


UNION OF THE SYNAGOGUES. 
At Monday’s meeting at the Great Synagogue Chambers the delegates 
It now awaits the ratification of the governing 


as itismerely an amplification of the original propositions already sanctioned ; 


after this the scheme will be ready to be submitted to the Charity Com- 


missioners for adoption. It must have been an anxious and laborious 
task to embody the several conflicting views—we will not say interests, as 
only one interest must underlie the whole movement, The differences might 


only have been in matters of detail, but when these, however trifling, stop | 


the way, the main business, to all intents and purposes, is as much arrested as 


if the question at issue concerned important principles. The scheme is most 
elaborate, and as liberal in conception as comprehensive in character. It 


would be useless to attempt an outline of a project which has actively oceu- 


pied some of our best thinkers so long. Nor need we enter largely on the 


general scope of the scheme, as it will probably be soon in the hands of the 
members of the constituent synagogues. Such a document should have the 


widest circulation. Publicity is the best friend to really beneficial move- 


ments. The community must prepare itself for a new form of legislarion— 
viz., legislation based on the common interests of the entire community. In 


a word, shoolism is abolished, and Judaism takes its place. Our workers 
must now have breathing time. The campaign is over, and the victory is 


theirs. The winter campaign must be waged against pauperism. Then, 


_ perhaps, the question of co-operation among our numerous charities may be 


considered. During the summer months our workers must be allowed leave 
on furlough to recruit their energy and consider the fresh work and the glory 
before them, ‘They have initiated a grand movement; let them crown it— 
VAI There is a civic crown in store for 
all; but a special ovation for the two generals of the forces, Lionel Cohen 
and Jacob Waley. High as they stand in the positions they occupy in 
communal estimation, they should be specially honoured as men who have 
used their opportunities for projecting and consolidating one of the best 
movements that has taken place among us since our return to this country. 
But, we must not forget that this movement received its surest guarantee 
of success from the moral support of the Rothschild family, and the especial 


countenance given to it by the presidency of Sir Anthony Rothschild at the 


public meeting. Nor must we be unmindful that the honorary officers and: 
leading members of the synagogues strengthened the hands of their delegates 
and encouraged them to pursue labours which required great assiduity, 
patience, and concentration. Let us record, also, our appreciation of the 
unflagging industry, the mastery of details —the labours which cannot be 
rewarded by money—evineed by Dr. Asher, the Board’s Secretary. The 
votes of thanks which were passed so enthusiastically to Lionel Cohen, 
Jacob Waley, and Dr. Asher, should, at some future day, take a more tan- 
gible and enduring form. | 


THE HONOURAB 


LE BARROW ELLIS. 

We referred in a recent pumber to the promotion of the Hon. Barrow 
H. Ellis from the Bombay Presidency to the Executive Council of the 
Viceroy of India. The services of Mr. Ellis have been recognized and his 
popularity acknowledged by a large and influential assemblage of native gentle-. 


men at Bombay, who met together to express their respect and esteem for Mr. 


Ellis, and their regret at his departure from the presidency. The chairman 
said that Mr. Ellis had earnestly endeavoured to promote the interests of 
the natives and to elevate deserving persons to posts of trust in the public 
service. Natives of all grades had met with a patient hearing from him. 


He had evinced a laudable desire to do justice to popular grievances, and in 
him the people realized the idea of a paternal government. The first reso-. 


lution was moved by the well known Indian baronet, Sir Jamsetjee Jejeebhoy, 
who spoke in the highest terms of Mr. Ellis. He referred to his benevo- 


lence of character, his talents, industry, and nobleness of purpose, which had 
| made him a marked man among many excellent men. 


1. He alluded to his | 
services as president of the recent Art Exhibition, and he was followed by_ 
other speakers, all testifying in the highest terms to Mr. Ellis’ merits and | 


- distinguished qualifications. One gentleman said that Mr. Ellis’ acquaintance 
with the Mahratti language was so remarkable that it attracted the wonder 


of the natives themselves. His knowledge of Persian was also said to be re- 


-markable. He had translated Esop’s fables, and started the Sindee normal — 
school. The rapidity of his judicial decisions also formed a subject of ad- 
| miring comment. It was agreed that fands be raised to found one or more — 
| scholarships in connection with Bombay University, in the Hon. Mr, Ellis’ — 
name, | 


“There can be no doubt but that Mr. Ellis is a remarkable mau, and 
that we may all be proud of him. To men of his calibre, who combine dis-_ 


tinguished attainments and unquestionable abilities with a conciliatory dis- 


position, not only should India be grateful, but England also—for India is — 


the brightest jewel in her Eastern crown; and men such as these fix that 


Mr. Ellis rendered remarkably important services to the Indian 
Government in the dispute with the Nizam. Indeed, his exertions for the — 
cause of our administration in India seem to have been of very great im- 


portance. ‘His accessibility to, and encouragement of, the native civil ser- 
-yants are among the not least important of the valuable services he has 
rendered. | | 


Mr. Ellis was sworn in as a member of the Government of India onthe 


Old Testament immediately after the Durbar, held at Umballa. The Times — 
- correspondent notices his ability and the circumstance of his being inducted — 
| into office ‘* More Judaico.” 
| health, and continued renown, 


All honour to Mr, Ellis. We wish him success, — 
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Apnin 80, 1869, 


OF PRIZES TO THE PUPILS OF THE 
PORTUGUESE SCHOOLS. 

The greatness of the ancient Sephardim congregation is reviving in 
‘London. This community has a history—a history which does not cease 
with the siege of Titus nor the loss of the Holy Land, but a history which, 
combined with its faith and its traditions, is carried through the ages, and 
through many a clime, to this our present day. Its records are written in 


‘DISTRIBUTION 


the annals of the Caliphate, the Moorish dynasties, the Gothic courts of the — 


Mediterranean states. It has even a history—and one of which it need not 
be at all ashamed—in England. 
munity established in this country since our expulsion under the Planta- 
genets. It boasts the oldest synagogue, the oldest school. Events which are 
~ eontrolled by men, or which control men, had caused its glory to wane. Its 
~ numerical importance had sunk. Happily its greatness is now reviving. 
It is reviving by means of the application of the great lever, the great 
power, the great fact of the age—LEducation ! | 


Not education only, but religions education especially! Let. the | 
doctrinaires of the present materialistic era say what they will, education — 
without religion is an anomaly, an error, and an evil. It is the worship of | 
a heathen deity—a sacrifice to the pagan shrine of Minerva. But education — 
with religion is a holy pursuit —the worship, in a good sense and in a holy — 


fashion, of the One true Object of all true worship. Without religion, the 
gates of learning are indeed cold—dull, rough iron gates indeed. But when 


Faith shines on them they glitter with a sheen of gold; they become 


golden gates, the real “the Gates of Hope 


The school which bears this gracious name received on Sunday last a 


crowded and joyous assemblage. It was the day fixed for the distribution of — 
prizes to thecombined schools of the Spanish and Portuguese Congregation, — 


called the Gates of Hope, the Villareal, and the National Infant Schools. 
This is the second public distribution of prizes held at the schools since 
their reorganisation under the auspices of the Rev. Dr. Artom. They have 
been manifestly and unquestionably improved, and the result must in some 
measure recompense the arduous labours of the Ecclesiastical Chief, aided, 
as he has certainly been, by the committee of ladies and gentlemen and the 
instructors of the schools. | | | 
And this is our reason for saying that the greatness of the Sephardim 
Congregation of London is reviving. It isreviving under the genial warmth 
of enlightened education. It offers a good example. For the zealous 
efforts of Dr. Artom have culminated in palpable results, at which he may 
rejoice, of which his co-operators may be proud, and on which the members 
of his congregation may congratulate themselves. | | 
The large room of the Gates of Hope School was beautifully decorated 
with flowers for the occasion. The floral ornamentation, which was pecu- 
_liarly attractive, was supplied by Mr. Jonas, of Maida Vale. Mrs. Jonas 
kindly presented bouquets to all the prizeholders. | 
~ Mr. Nathaniel Montefiore presided. He was supported by the Rey. 

Dr. Artom and the treasurer of the school, Mr. Joseph Sebag. The com- 
pany also included the Countess D’Avigdor, Ald. Salomons, M.P., Ald. 


Sir Benj. Phillips, Rev. D. Piza, Rey. J. Piperno, Dr. Friedlander, Mr. Cas- 


tello, Mr. De Pass, Mr. D. Q. Henriques, Mr. Lindo, Mr. F. D.-Mocatta, 
Mr. A, J. Moeatta, Mr, A. I. Montefiore, &c. Numerousladies graced the 
assemblage by their attendance. We were particularly gratified to notice 
among the persons present, members of various congregations other than 
the Portuguese, who have associated themselves to educational and com- 
~-munal labours, and whose presence offered a manifest assurance of the old 
ever fresh maxim, SS. 
About 200 children and 300 visitors were present. 


The proceedings commenced by the singing of the 29th Psalm, set to a 
charming melody written by Dr. Artom. The youthful choir was led by 


Mr. Constantine. The boys sang excellently, and did justice to the flowing 
At the conclusion of the Psalm, the Rev. Dr. Artom addressed the 


meeting in eloquent, glowing, and forcible language. He expressed his — 
- delight at the presence of so many persons eminently interested in education, — 


and especially of so many mothers of families, who assuredly by their at- 


- tendance manifested their appreciation of the value and duty of education. He 


He 


urged the importance of knowledge inits secular and religious aspects. 


felt that the distribution of rewards had two advantages, first, it recompensed 
those who had won them; secondly, it encouraged those not so fortunate to_ 
emulate the more successful. The establishment and maintenance of schools 
Offered the best mode of meeting the real wants of the poor. ‘To the poor, 


- education was essential. School not only made men good—it made them 


happy too. Education not only enlightened the intellect of the working 
Classes ; it led into right channels those impulses which, without its control, | 


would be directed to evil and brutality. He averred that the man who spoke 
_of the poor as inferior to the rich in intellect or possibility of good impulse 


- unconsciously blasphemed. ‘The poor had the same mental powers as the | 


rich, and to assert the existence of a differeuce between them was a false- 


hood. Rich and poor alike possessed that spark of genius which distin- 
guished man from all other creatures. ‘They had ideas, and these must be 


directed. A great philosopher once said, “ Educate, educate ; if school mas- 
ters understood the truth, good schools would be more numerous than bad 
ones.” The primary school was the gymnasium of the mind. Nowignorance 


Was said to be of three kinds. Some knew nothing; others knew everything © 


badly ; while others knew anything but what they ought to know. It was 
Rot easy to decide which was the worst of these sorts of ignorance, but he 


believed th he three i le t 
eved that of the three it was preferable to know nothing. It was better | —— 


that one’s mind should be a blank than to have to erase evil lines already 


The Sephardic is the oldest com- | 


of elocution, a Hebrew recitation better delivered. 


| cnecampments were symbolical of the schools now before him. | 


acted as an incentive. 


eradicate those that had been already implanted.* Afterall the difficulty w as 
in working the clay into shape. The form was all important. The material] - 
was of no moment. The workmanship aione was the essential. The gyb- 
stantial object of education was to teach boys what they were to do when 


they became men. The derivation of education was the Latin word edyeop. 
~9 


to lead out, and it was well said that there was more to draw out of the 
minds of children than to drive into them. Rules and words were only of 
value for their own sake. They were only taught to render beings good and 
useful. To give gentle feelings, was the aim of primary schools. Geometry 
geography, were comparatively unimportant as compared with composition _ 
which was of avail to teach men to express their thoughts conveniently— 
and to afford better expressions of moral ideas, The value of composition — 
was manifest when it enabled men to explain themselves correctly in matters 
relating to their own profession or vocations. Addressing the pupils 
he referred to their privilege in being themselves rewarded and in wit 
nessing the rewards given to others. He expressed his satisfaction at the 
result of his examination, which lasted twelve days,and which answered the 
expectations he had formed. He urged on them the ne- 
cessity of increased diligence, and begged them impress 
on their parents the importance of their regularity in attendance. 


The triumph belonget to the industrious alone : there was nothing but 


defeat for the idle. These schools were the oldest established by the Jews 
in England since their return, and in this case old age was the best patent 
of nobility. Bunt noblesse oblige—nobility imposed duties—and those duties 


| must be fulfilled in rendering the schools worthy of their antiquity and im- 


portance, Itwas the ardent hope of his heart to restore his congregation to 
the high position it had occupied a century ago. | . 
The speech of the Rev. B35 was greatly applauded. | 
In the course of his address, Dr. Artom congratulated the pupils on 


belonging to a congregation of which the great philanthropist, Sir Moses 


Montefiore was the head, and read a letter which he had received from the 


venerable baronet, apologising for his absence, and containing a gift of £10, 


in memory of the lamented Judith Lady Montefiore, intended as a prize for 
the scholar considered most deserving of the reward. Dr. Artom, amid 
great applause, awarded the prize to an orphan boy, named Judah Mendoza, 

Some recitations followed, and these were very good; rather above 
the average of school oratory, ‘They commenced with a Hebrew recitation 
by David Anidjah, which was delivered with remarkable pathos and expres- 
sion. We never hearc in our rather extensive experience of this description 
Pronunciation and 
emphasis were alike good. Mendoza recited the “ Man of Ross.” Pupils 
named Esther Pereira and Murcia also recited. Hannah Calo recited with 
admirable intonation the following agreeable, but simple “return thanks,” | 
composed for the occasion by Miss Rebecca Henry, and which seemed to 
attract great attention : | 

Another year has passed away 
And once again we meet, 


‘Yo celebrate this happy day, 
° And our kind friends to greet. - 


A year wherein we humbly trust 
Our work has not been vain: 

For we have tried with heart and strength - 
Your praise and love to gain, 


And those who carn these dear r2wards. 
Will strive yet more and more— | 
And those who fail must look towards 
What the future holds in store, | 


We all must work anew with zeal, 

- Teachers and friends to show 

That we have grateful hearts that feel 
The kindness they bestow. 


We cannot speak our gratitude, 
But we can prove it thus— 
By praying Heaven to care for them 
As they have cared for us. 
Numerous prizes were then distributed by Mr. N. Montefiore, who 


accompanied the gifts with some appropriate words. The most interesting | 


prize was one for Hebrew, presented to Belasco by former pupils anxious 
to evince in this manner their sense of the benefits they had derived from — 


the institution. At the conclusion of the distribution, Mr. N. Montefiore 


addressed the audience. He expressed a hope that all present were pleased 


with what they had seen and heard. He attributed all the merit of the | 


result not to himself, the president of the schools, but to Dr. Artom, to 
whose exertions he earnestly referred. But he would be ungrateful if he 
_ were not allude to tothe services of Mr.'Hands, who for more than forty years 
had been master of the school, and early and daily at his post. He looked 


so well as to offer a clear proof that hard work was of advantage. to the 


physical constitution. He regretted the resignation of the second master, ans 


Mr. Martinez, and mentioned in agreeable terms the other masters, Mr. J. 
H. Valentine and Mr. Pirie, and the governesses. 9 | 
.....Dr.. Artom, in acknowledging the vote of thanks, referred to the 
system and services of Father Girard, of Fribourg, whom he styled the~ 
restorer of educationin Europe. Quoting a verse of Scripture, ‘I crossed 
Jordan with my staff, and now I have twe encampments,” he said the two 
Mr. Sebag moved a vote of thanks to the visitors. He expressed the © 
pleasure of the pupils at the presence of the visitors, and the yleasure of 
the visitors at the successes of the pupils. He felt that their preseuce 
| While regretting that Alderman Salomons had been 
obliged to leave early in the proceedings, he expressed his delight at the 
attendance of Sir Benjamin Phillips, who was once a pupil of Mr. Hands, 
now one of the masters of the school, 
Sir Benjamin Phillips returned thanks in very eloquent terms. He 


‘raced on the mental page. It was easier to impress new idess than to | 


| A little learning is a dangerous thin 
Zs _ “Drink deep, or taste not, of the Pierian 


spring.” —Ed, J.C. 
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go much gratification. The advantages of educ 
pnourtrayed in the charming and remarkable address of Pr. 
| biota ench as these were the keystones of the social and political edifices 


‘gure, that he had learnt the art of public speaking from Mr, Hand 


_ command not.to offer anything wherein isa blemish... 


Splendid temple? They knew, as well as we, that the exterior has value 
_ only when the spirit which animates it is proper and true. Now we have 
already explained, that with us prayer takes the place o! sacrifice, and so | 


us, that we 


to Course we are there before the beginning of the service, but to our as- 
nee only @ few seats are occupied at first, and for an hour and 


\ 


“aid that when he attended the distribution on the invitation of the autho- 


rities, he had not contemplated solarge an audience, nor had he anticipated 


ation had been excellently 
In sti- 
of Judaism. It was true, and he acknowledged it with gratitude and plea- 


8, who no 
Jess than 50 years ago had taught him to repeat that very poem, ‘ the - 


Man of Ross,” to which they had listened with such delight tu-day when 


recited by one of the pupils. Considering the past, he quoted a verse which 


came to his recollection— | | 
our best years have passed away 
And dull its pleasures prove, 
The memory of the past shall stay,. 
And half its pangs remove. | 
While contrasting the advantages of the present generation with those. 
of the past, and dwelling on the progress attained during the last 50 
years, hestill assured them that much remained to be done. The greatest 


~ Jever which moved mankind was religion—combined with education. On 


this happiness depended. Indeed, the greatest ‘solace in man’s life from 
childhood to youth, from youth to manhood, and from manhood to old age, 
was the comfort afforded by a trained and educated mind, and a genial and 

Sir B. Phillips’ address was received with very great applause. A 
vote of thanks to the Chairman was moved by Mr. Mocatta, and Mr. Sebag 
called on the boys to respond to it by three hearty cheers, which part of the 
proceedings they managed extremely well. | 

~ Mr. N. Montefiore, in responding, expressed with much genial humour 
his great delight at his reception by the audience, and at the pleasant cheers 
of the boys. | | | | as 

The proceedings concluded with the singing of a sacred ode ( Lo Studio) 
writen by Dr. Artom and translated by Mr, Pirie. The musie is due to 
Professor Ronchetti of Milan. The poetry and melody were charming. 

A’gentleman present on the oceasion, and who has long taken an 
interest in the schools, sent anonymously £10, to be expended in a treat to 
the children, “in commemoration of the suceess of the day.” 

In recording this event, 1t would be ungrateful to omit a notice of the 
arduous and special efforts of the excellent ladies’ committee to promote the 
welfare of the schools. —Subjomed is a list of prizeholders : — | 

“Gates of Hope” School. Hebrew department.—J. Belasco, ‘B. Corre, 1. Mendes, D. 
Anidjah, B. Bittan, R. Sarfaty, I. Baruch, M. Sarfaty. English department.—J. Mendoza, 
M. Benabo, D, Mercardo, M. Bravo, 8S. Bensusan, G, Ascoli, A. Murcia. 

Villareal School.—E. Murcia, E. Mendoza. 

National and Infant School.—S. Cohen, H. Calo, M. Nieto, F. Garcia, K. Aarons, R. 


Blosvern, D, Emanuel, M. Belasco, B. Ereira, H. Mendoza, S Phillips, R. Lipman, D. 
Sarfaty, ! 


COLUMN FOR THE YOUNG. 
LESSON OF THIS 
| 
“But whatsoever hath a blemish, shall ye not offer; for it shall not be acceptabie 
for you.”—Ley. xxii. 20. | | 

The section of to-day awakens in us the same train of thought which 
was aroused by the sacrificial Jaws in the earlier portions of the bok of 
Leviticus, I select from the precepts contained in the Sedrah of t -Jaf 
one which contains the foundation of a series of connected laws, namely, 
“Ye shall offer nothing, wherein is a blemish, for it will not conduee to 

The reason of this command is sufficiently evident. Suppose for a 
moment, that the sacrificial service still existed to its full extent, as for- 
merly ; what would you say, if any one selected from his flocks for sacri- 
fice just the worst specimens, the blind, the lame, or other sucn useless 
creatures? Would not the same thougnt strike you, as struck the pro- 
phet Malachi, when he saw such things done andsaid in despair: “ Bring 
such a present to your superior; will he be pleased with you, or receive 
you with friendliness ?” Surely, if you wished to make a present to a 


-Telative ora friend, you would take care, whether it were a thing of value 


or not, that it should bea thing good and superior of its kind, such as 
to give pleasure to the recipient and honour to the donor. thet Pe 
_ The text speaks, of course, not merely of an offering in the literal — 
Sensé; everything t at appertains to prayer or the service of God, will, 


_ifa spicit of piety prevails, shew e xternally the loving attention with which — 
itis offered. King David could not rest at ease, so long as he dwelt in a 
‘ house of cedar while God's sanctuary was in a tent, and when the prophet | 


Nathan t 


old him that he was not permitted to builda temple, he gathered 


‘together gold and silver and precious things for the house which his son 


was to build, that it might be carried out in majestic splendour. David : 
and Solomon felt rightly that if they had dwe!t in a finer house than was | 


Set apart for the Divine presence, they would have sinned against the 


But did they think their duty pertormed, when they had built a 


We see at Once that the text has special application to our prayers. 


defect? We do not mean merely errors of speech, though these should 


mveys be avoided ; but the value of prayer does not depend on that alone. 
Here are other faults to be avoided in prayer, and these we will now point — 


Cut, so that we may escape from them altogether, if we find them in our-— 


them ; but we are from habit so blunted to the impression they make on 
Scarcely notice them. Suppose we go together to synagogue. 


hat then, do we mean by a prayer, 11 which there is a blemish or | 


These faults are so conspicuous, that we need not search to find - 


more afterwards | 


‘selves, that at a theatre the number of those who come late is small, and 


they are never more than a few minutes behind time. But, it seems, 
_ people go to prayers according to their convenience, indifferent as to what 


to such persons: “ Ye are bringing a sacrifice which has a blemish, arid 
which cannot be acceptable.” I should call such service a lame secrifice. 
Now when you are once there, and have taken your seat, you find perhaps 
that you have forgotten your prayer-book.. This I have often seen happen 
to young people. The offering which such people bring is a blind sacri- 
fice, and they are not ashamed, with such proof of their carelessness, to 
go into God’s presence. | 
_ You, my dear children, of course, devote your attention so entirely 

to your prayers and the sermon, that you-do not think of looking round 
and noticing what others do, and you do not ‘see the faults which other 
worshippers commit. I always used to endeavour to do so, when I was 
young; but could not always carry it ont. But that was not my fault , 
Sometimes there were persons behind or near mo, who talked so much, 
and so loud, that one could not help hearingall they said, even unwillingly. 
To my astonishment they talked about things which certainly did not 
betong to the service ; I say “to my astonishment,” for why go to syna~ 
 gocue, if you wish to talk? That can be done much more conveniently. 


clsewhere and without disturbing those who go to synagogue to pray. It 


was by no means fit for the house of God. Then, 1 again thought 
of the passage in Malachi, which I have quoted, and said to myself: If 
these persons were in the presence of their superiors, or in company, or at 
aconcert, there they would take care to behave properly and respectfully, 
to shew that they were persons of education ; while here, in the house o 
God, they offend the eyes of all thoughtful persons by their most improper 
atti udes and their restlessness, May we not say that these people bring 
-a_sacrifica which hasa blemish? They wonld do better to remain at 
home, instead of violating the sanctity of God’s house, and bringing the 
Jewish service in bad repute in the eyes of non-Jews, who often visit our 
synagogues. But wecannot always 70 to synagogue 5; we mustsometimes be 
satisfied to perform our devotions at home. Each individual must settle 
with his own conscience, whether he really cannot go to synagogue, or 
whether it 1s merely convenience or ijleness that keeps him away. The 
Bible says: “ In every place where my name is honoured, I will come to 
thee and bless thee.”—Ex. xx. 21. But home devotion can also have its 
faults, namely, if it is not devotion. Do you think you have prayed, when 
you have quickly read with your lips, or glanced with your eyes through 
afew pages of the prayer book, without thinking what you are saying? 
“ Prayers without devotion are like a body without a soul.” “ Better a 
little with devotion than much without.” These are sayings of the sages of the 
Talmud, which are constantly repeated, and must form the foundation of 
all systems of prayer. You can understand these precepts; as well as 
older persons, and are equally bound by them. | 


Though only a small portion of our time is now devoted to the ser- 
vice of God, we still always remain his servants. Besides the duties we 
owe to mankind and to our country, we have other commands to fulfil, 
which concern Jewish life; for instance, those which relate to the Sabbath 
and the Festivals, the restrictions from forbidden food, which are some- 
times but improperly called ceremonial commands. Such observances 
should not be mere ceremonies or outward forms, without: spirit or mean- 
ing. As soon as a divine command is treated and carried out as a cere- 
mony, there isa defect in it, and it cannot be acceptable. All oar 
experiences and feelings require an outward garb to give them expression, 
justas, on the other hand, outward circumstances call forth certain feelings. 
But he who thinks the external form of value by itself, falls into the same 
error as one who forgets that the most beautiful body has no beauty when 
without a soul. What would you think of a man who was always over- 
flowing with signs of friendship, and assurances of attachment, if, when 


envy, for selfish purposesgand avarice, through religious hypocrisy. The 
sacred poets and the prophets censure such conduct most reverely ‘“* But 
unto the wicked Godsaith: What hast thou to do to declare my statutes, 
or that thou shouldest take my covenant in thy mouth? Seeing thou 


against false fasts: ‘‘ Wheretore have we fasted, say they, and thou seest 


| not? whecefore have we afflicted our soul, and thou takest no knowledge? __ 

Behold, in the day of your fast you find pleasure, and exact all your — 
labours. Behold, ye fast for strife and debate, and to smite with the fist 

| of wickedness: ye shall not fast as ye do this day, to make your voice to 


be heard on higb.” (Is. lviii, 3,4). 

The sages of the Talmud have given us a test to distinguish the traly 
pious man from the pious hypocrite. Theysay: “He who conducts him- 
self well with men, does s0 also with God.” Therefore, when you 
notice the conduct of men, and see one who is diligently attentive to 
divine service and observes minutely special commands, but is not trust- 


acceptable t» God.” Obedience to God and love for mankind are in- 
separable from each other; and he who, while on good terms with his fel- 


| low men, shows hisobedience to God, brings an acceptable offering; and of 


his life may be said: “It isan offering of sweet savour to the Hiternal.” 


persons continue to comein. How is it, we ask our- 


they miss, or whether by coming late they disturb others, Now, since 
at-endance at synagogue takes the place of sacrifice, may we not exclaim. 


also could not escape my notice, that the | chaviour of many young people | 


he had an opportunity to assist you, he refused ? Would you not call — 
such a man a hypocrite? Alas! On all sides the most holy ordinances, © 
the commands of religion have been made into a cloak for wickedness and © 


hatest instruction, and castest my words behindthee. Whenthou sawest _ 
a thief, then thou consentedst with him, and hast been partaker with — 
adulterers “hou givest thy mouth to evil, andthy tongue frameth deceit. _ 
Thou sittest and speakest against thy brother; thou slanderest thine own | 
mother’s son.” (Ps. 1. 16—20). Similarly the prophet Isaiah exclaims — 


worthy in daily life, is not honest in business, has not a feeling heart, then — 
y ou may say at ‘once: “There isa defect in sach service, it cannot be — 
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~ blow on it boldly. | 


‘THE JEWISH 


LITERATURE. 
7 


Course of Sermons by Rev. H. Adler, Ph.D, (Triibner, Paternoster-row.) 


We recur to this excellent course of sermons, to which we briefly ad- 
verted in an earlier number. We may remind our readers that the object 


of the course is to elucidate Biblical passages adduced by Christian theolo- | 
-gians in support of the doctrines of their faith ; and consequently the in-— 


tention of the publicationis, as stated by Dr. Adlerin his preface, for defence, 


and not for offence. In the present state of the intellectual world, though 

— religious discussion may not be as ripe ‘as it was in the polemical days of 
Milton, yet there are signs of the times sufficiently evident to render it 

necessary that Jews should be armed with logical argument no less than with 
‘the inspirations of faith, to enable them to do battle for their own creed — 


against learned assailants, jvhose long impunity has lent vigour to their at- 


tacks, and taught them to deal their blows with complacency only justified | 


by the silence of those against whom their strokes were levelled. Perhaps 
‘in England such silence was enforced. Later on, our peculiar communal 


conditions, vis d vis the great body of our fellow country-men, may have 
excused such silence on the ground of public policy. But these conditions 
exist nolonger. Judaism, in its relations to other religions, is entering into 
anew phase. Nay, may it not be frankly confessed that religious opinion — 
- generally, especially in the bearings of intellectual discussion, has itself al- 
ready entered into a new phase? Of course, readers of Jewish literature 


must be well aware that when we speak of an enforced or an excusable silence 


in England, we are quite conscicus that this is not the first time on which 
Judaism has been vindicated and defended against Christian theology by | 
Jewish pens. For instance, many of our readers must, no doubt, be familiar — 


with the “ Efes Dammim,” translated by the learned orientalist Dr. Loewe; 
Rabbi Troki’s "3 DN itranslated by the lamented Moses Mocatta ; and 
“Tsrael Avenged,” translated into English by the equally lamented Grace 
Aguilar. The celebrated “Conciliator,” of which an excellent version is due 
to the pen ofthe late much respected writer, E. H. Lindo, has a strong, 


though indirect bearing on the subject. There are other books which we 


believe have not been translated into English. Let us observe that, viewed 


by a candid Christian mind, this course of sermons, and, to speak generally, © 


this course of discussion, cannot possibly give offence. Truth must prevail, 
and cannot suffer from ventilation. Let the free air of intellectual argument 

There are three features in this little volume which we greatly admire. 
First, the unquestionable erudition shewn by the writer ; secondly, the calm- 


ness and perspicuity of his logic; thirdly, the remarkable, and indeed, clas-. 


sical elegance of his style. We confess to a love of pure English—a very 
bold avowal on our part in these days of slipshod and spasmodic composition 
—days in which Martin Tupper and Barrett Browning are admired, while 
Goldsmith is forgotten, and Johnson read no more; days in which grammar 


_ has come to grief and syntax especially has passed into chaos. 


Among the best portions of Dr. Hermann Adler’s production are the 
exhaustive explanations which prove the entire fallacy of any argument 


based upon inferential plurality of the Deity. The first sermon disposes of — 


this matter most satisfactorily. One philological argument is well worth 


quoting. It is exceedingly concisely put: 


It istrue that the word SN, terminating as it does in 5), has a plural form, 
but we have as much right on that account to consider it plural as to call the words 


“face,” OY “life,” “youth,” plurals. The Hebrew, like almost. 


every other language, has in its vocabulary words with a plural form but having 


a singular signification. The term YW is of this class of words, the reason | 
being that it signifies the concentration of powers Thus the 
word for master has a plural form, e.g. “And Joseph's 


master took him.” BN, “ If the owner thereof be with it.” 


Again, the term mn is applied to a judge: | 
Bw “The cause of the parties shall come before the judge. 
Moses my “have made thee a godto Pharaoh,” i.e. | 
- adirect representative of myself. Now, if it were true that the plural form of | 
nest ou points to a Trinity, we must conclude that Moses*and each of the judges. 
~The Christian explanation of the fourteenth verse of the seventh chapter | 
of Isaiah, is entirely and conclusively annihilated by the second sermon. 
_ ‘This sermon also interprets in a very satisfactory way, other frequently 
quoted verses of that poet-prophet “whose ballowed lips were touched by | _ 
fire.” The whole of this sermon, which has been conveniently divided into | _ 
_ paragraphs, is very forcible. But, perhaps, the most important ser- | — 
mon of all is the cne relating to the 52nd and 58rd chapters of Isaiah; and | 


he Lord said 


the key-stone of Dr. Hermann Adler’s argument consists in the evidence, 


clearly and logically adduced by him, that the doctrine of vicarious atonement, © 


the corner-stone of the Christian interpretation is quite irreconcilable with 


the teachings of the Bible; he proves that the doctrine “that an innocent and 
_ sinless man should suffer the punishment which the guilty have entailed - 
_ upon themselves” cannot be sustained, by explaining how the contrary and 
_ reasonable principle ofindividual responsibility is clearly set forth in various 


portions of Scripture. Dr. Adler analyses the two chapters of Isaiah with 


_ great care, and distinctly shews that Israel is indicated throughout, and 
- not any vicarious mediator. With this portion of the sermon we conclude 


our second notice of Dr. H. Adler’s sermons, promising ourselves the great 


‘e pleasure of reverting to them in a third and concluding article. Ree 


LITTLE MIRIAM’S HOLYDAY STORIES. 
Tittle Miriam’s Holyday Stories. Shevuoth, Vol. 4 (P. Vallentine, 34 


ad 


works with which “H. N .” under the able superintendence of the Jewish Pug | 
| sociation for Diffusion of Religious Knowledge, has enriched our Jewish 


Tue on THE Biste Narrative 


: spae Wehail with delight this new instalment to the excellent series of little | 


school and family juvenile library, The talents and aptitude of the writer | 
shine eminently in this production. The subject is remarkably well treateq 
and the little book is carefully and sensibly written. “ H. N.” has a pen 
which is now greatly needed—a pen gifted with the power of writing for the 
young people of our community. Those who interest themselves jy 
schools or in the education of families must assuredly have had reason 


to regret the want of suitable reading books for Jewish children. “ H, N.” 


has done much already towards supplying this deficiency. We cordially 
recommend her last little work to school committees, teachers and mothers of 


families. Some ‘passages of the Shevuoth story are exceedingly well 


written. Let us cite one passage: 
| “ A great philosopher says ‘ Nature is the living visible garment of God)‘ and 
I think itis a very beautiful idea that the greatness axd majesty of the Lord are 


clothed in the loveliness of His creation ; that in admiring and enjoying the 


fruit and flowers and trees, which make this world so beautiful, we are, as it 
were, lovingly and reverently touching the hem of His garment, and thus, 


through our gratitude for His gracious works, gaining a more intimate knowledge — 


of, and so a greater love for, Him!” 
There is a peculiar animation about the style which we feel to be 
especially advantageous for young people. ‘“ H. N.’s” writings are never 
dry. Her books are very daisies of books; fresh, pure, simple, and attractive 


| as the charming meadow flower, and capable of being as much prized by 
the young. This simile is surely permissible in reference to the flower feast 


of “ Shevuoth,” which is treated in this story. The setting of the narrative 
is as amusing as ever. Maurice is one of the best pourtrayed boys (though 
fortunately not the best boy, or his readers would not like him) with whom 
we have ever met ina book. ‘“ H. N.” depicts and understands boys as 


well as that queen of boy-character writers, Mrs. Henry Wood. We can 
| offer her no higher commendation. | | 


TALES FROM THE TALMUD. 
Tales from the Talmud, By Rev. S. Rapaport, Plymouth. (P. Vallentine, 
Alfred-street.) | 
This very attractive little book is intended for young people; itis “got up ’ 
ina most pleasant fashion, nicely printed, brightly edged and gaily bound, | 
It contains selected tales from the Talmudical writings. We hail every oc- 
casion taken to familiarize our rising generation with the rich stores con- 
tained in the ancient Jewish literature, which—in this country at least— 
has been long disregarded. Mr. Rapaport’s translation has been revised by 


—a lady of his congregation, to whom he expresses his thanks, in a short but 


gracetul preface. These Talmudical tales cannot fail to be of interest to 
young readers. As the little work is avowedly a juvenile book, weneed not 
examine its claims to literary merit. It suffices to say, that it will amuse 
those for whose perusal it is intended, and it cannot fail to be of benefit to 
them, for every tale bears a good sound moral. 


THE TABERNACLE AND ITS TEACHINGS. 

The Tabernacle and its Teachings. Sabbath Reading, No. 96, of the Jewish 
Association for Diffusion of Religious Knowledge. ; 
This tract maintains the excellent character of its predecessors, and 

has a charm of novelty in themode of treating the subject, which we find very 


| pleasing. It is well written, and replete with marks of Biblical erudition, 


coupled with a fervid imagination and evidence of pious feeling. The idea of | 
the tract (a term we prefer infinitely to the unpleasant though almost meaning- 
less expression Sabbath Reading) is a description of the Tabernacle of the 
Pentateuch, and an illustration of its typical teachings. The writer urges 
that it is not likely the details of construction and decoration would have 


| been so minutely given if a meaning apparent to and useful in all ages were 


not involved in the structure and ornamentation of the Tabernacle. 
We cannot help contrasting the sound, agreeable, and readable tracts 


of the Jewish Association with the particularly vapid, melancholy, unplea- 


sant, and sometimes terrifying productions of other denominational tract | 
societies, and the comparison is immensely to the advantage of the Jewish 


THE PENTATEUCH AND EGYPT.. 
By Eayprian Monuments 
ARTICLE.| 
_ The significance of Pharaoh’s dream is greatly enhanced if we examine _ 
its details with the help of the knowledge we possess of Egyptian antiqui- _ 


ties. Pharaoh dreamt that he was standing by the river. The Hebrew fa 
word here used, IN", is the-exact equivalent of the Egyptian term which 
| denoted the Nile, Aur, i.¢., the river par excellence. The Nile is the exclu-— 


sive source of fertility ; it supplies the want of rain, under which that— 


country labours. The waters of that river are conducted by numberless— 


arms, canals and trenches over the meadows and fields,* which, by means of | 


this irrigation, yield most abundant and excellent harvests. Egypt was, 


indeed, termed in ancient times, on account of her extraordinary fertility, 
the granary of the world. The Nile, which proved itself so great a blessing 
to the country, was, therefore, regarded as an object of veneration and wor- 
ship. Its rising was watched with anxious solicitude; the husbandman ~ 
could calculate with the greatest certainty the likelihood of plenty or 


{ scarcity from the height to which thé waters rose. If they rose too little, 
| the fields remained barren and famine ensued; and if they rose but a few 
Inches too high, they converted the plains of Egypt into pestilential morasses. 


_ * Holy Writ refers to this when speaking of t as the land “ where thou sowedst 
hate” 


thy seed, and wateredst it with thy foot, as a garden 
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The monarch saw seven kine or buffaloes emerging out of the waters 
of the Nile. The cow was sacred to Isis, the goddess of the earth and of 
f tility. The circumstance that both the fat and the lean kine came out of 
the Nile, clearly refers to the fact that Egypt owes its fertility or desolation 
to this stream. They fed on the }M\N, the marsh grass, for which tle river 


‘Nile is noted. Achu is an Egyptian term for an Egyptian plant: and for 


this reason the Septuagint has retained the word. The-rendering of the 


99 


the clearness of the proof, which the text presents 
familiarity with the language of ee ee 
“Two discoveries, which remarkably confirm the statement of the Bible 


, of the sacred writer's 


“yelative to the years of plenty and of famine, have been brought to light in 


modern times. We read of the former ( Gen. xli. 47), “ And in the seven 
plenteous years the earth brought forth by handfuls.” This astonishing 
‘nerease, Which by critics was deemed exagg erated, has been curiously con- 
firmed. Five grams of wheat were found in an old Egyptian tomb, and 
were sown in F rance. In the first year they are said to have given a yield 
of 1,200 for one, while the ordinary French corn only gives 15 for one, 


Lepsius found the record of an extraordinary rise of the Nile during a 


period which was calculated to coincide with Joseph’s elevation. The- 


registry indicated that during one year the Nile attained an elevation which 


exceeded by 27 feet 8 inches the greatest height to which it had ever risen — 


before. Now, it is very probable that this flood caused famine. For too 
high a rise of the Nile is even more disastrous for the crops than a defec- 
five ONG: 

_ Let us glance briefly at the various incidents related in connection with 
Joseph’s elevation. * He shaved himself, changed his raiment, and ap- 
peared before Pharavh” (ali. 14). This is a genuine Egyptian trait. 
While the Jews, in common with most Oriental nations, regarded the beard 


with pride, cultivated it with care, and deemed its mutilation a disgrace, the | 
Egyptians are always depicted as shaven. It seems, then, that Joseph 
-. while in prison was allowed to preserve his beard, in accordance with the 


‘custom of his own people; but when called before the king he was obliged 
to remove it. All the insignia of royal dignity with which Pharaoh invests 
him are to be seen on the monuments. ‘ Pharaoh took off his ring from 
his hand and put-it upon Joseph’s hand.” This was, no doubt, the signet- 
ring which was affixed to all public documents for the purpose of attesting 
their validity, like the signature of the present day. Several Egyptian 
signets have been discovered: there is one which bears the name of the 
reigning king, a lion, a scorpion, and a crocodile, and the inscription “ lord 
of strength.” ‘‘ He arrayed Joseph in vestures of fine linen, and. put a 
chain about his neck.” Fine linen was highly prized from considera- 
tions of cleanliness; it was the only material which the priests and other 
high functionaries of the state wore for their official robes; There are also 
representations of officers having necklaces placed round their necks. as 
signs of investiture. | 
We now meet with a number of Egyptian words and names—all of 
which can be satisfactorily explained by the knowledge we have gained of 


this ancient and long mysterious language. In a few cases, however, 
savans differ as to the exact signification of a name... The word Abivel, | 


proclaimed while Joseph was passing through the city in a triumphal pro- 
cession, is explained by some (Jablonski, &c.) to signify “bow towards 
him.” Osburn (in his “ Israel in Egypt”) interprets it as meaning 
“prince” and “governor.” We shall, further on, adduce an important fact 
in support of this latter interpretation. But it is certainly worthy of note 
that. we find this twofold explanation in the Midrash, one sage deriving the 
word from knee,”’ and another from the Syrian ‘‘a king” 
(vide Rashi in loco), | H. A. 


MUSIC. 


Concert or Jews’ Lirerary Cius.—The managers of the club hit— 


on a very happy. idea, and one not out of harmony with the object, when 


they contemplated the introduction of a musical entertainment once or twice 


ayear. Our race is proverbial for its musical penchant, and if many of 
Us have made ouremark in the world of science, a number by no means 
Insignificant has illumined the world of art. That the rising generation 


Maintain similar proclivities was amply illustrated at the concert given on 
Saturday evening. Notevenwhen Jewish dominion reigned supreme within 
the walls of Sussex Hall do we remember sceing a warmer or more appre-. 
_ lative audience than on this occasion. The programme was well selected, 
and the entertainment, under the superintendence of the energetic hon, 
secretary, Mr. Victor Myers, was a decided success. The artistes, for the | 
‘Most part, spontaneously offered their services, aud all.met with favour, 
‘Several encores being demanded. A most noteworthy feature was the per- | 
_ formance of the celebrated juvenile pianiste, Miss Sophia Flora L'eilbron; _ 


her execution was excellent; and anotherjuvenile performer was successful on 
the violin. Mr. Victor M: Myers sang some appropriate verses which he 


had composed for the occasion. We note that the subject fornext Sunday’s © 
discussion at the club is the “ Aboliticn of Capital Punishment ”’—a most 


Interesting one for our community. 


Mr. P. E. Van Noorpen’s Coxcert.—Mr. Van Noorden gave a very 


8uccessful concert at the Beethoven Rooms, on Tuesday evening, assisted by 


iss Van Noorden and numerous artistes. Ddignor Caravoglio was much 
applauded in the famous Largo at Factotum, and M. Chaudeau Hand’s exe- 


Cation on the violin was very fine. Several pieces of Mr Van Neorden’s 


Composition were performed. Mr. Van Noorden’s playing, as also the con” 


_ Certina performance of Miss Medora Collins and Miss Van Noorden’s sing- 


Ng, appeared to give much satisfaction. The rooms were well filled ; the 


_ Programme—as usual in concert prograrames—was rather too long. 


is incorrect. And this inaccuracy obscures 


} and nuns with some part of their wealth. 


MANASSEH BEN ISRAEL. 


We noticed some time since in our columns a pamphlet reprinted at 


Melbourne, Australia, containing the address of Manasseh Ben Israel to 
Cromwell, soliciting permission on the part of his brethren to settle in Great 


Britain, An extremely interesting review of this pamphlet appears in alate | 
impression of our able contemporary, the Atheneum, in which the writer, 
gives many important historical details on the subject of Anglo-Jewish 


| history—a topic which, we regret to say, has not received at the hands of 


those most interested in it (we mean English Jews themselves) the conside- 
ration which is so eminently its due. We extract the following paragraphs: 
No one knows when the Jews first came into England. They were here. 


| before the Norman Conquest. They were here when Hengist landed. It is 
_ probable that they were here before Cesar came. Some writers derive the name - 
of Britain from a Hebrew word: from Barat-anach, tin island, which would be 


very ingenious if cither “ Barat” meant tin, or “anach” island. When the Ro- 
mans land, we get on safer ground. One of the edicts of Augustus speaks of the 


Jews in Britain. One of the Roman bricks dug up in Mark Lane has the story 


of Sampson and the Foxes stamped upon it. Bede mentions the Jews in con- 
nection with the great controversy on the tonsure. Eecgbert forbade the Saxon 


Christians to attend Jewish feasts ; a fact which implies not only that we had 


synagogues and ceremonials in England, but that a friendly intercourse then 
existed between the native Christians and the native Jews. In the Crowland 


Abbey records there is an entry which proves—if the record itself be genuine 


that Jews could hold land, and that they were in the habit of endowing monks” 


- The first storm of persecution struck thein when the Pagan Danes deflow- 


ered the island. Canute was not their friend. Somesay he drove them from the 
country ; and this is a legend which the Jews accept as true. It is hardly likely 
that all were sent away; but those who remained were treated in a new and 


cruel spirit. The Jews were no longer free. They lost their right to hold Jand. | 
They could no longer appeal to the courts of law. We hear no more of Christians 
going into the synagogues, and of Hebrews leaving money to the convents. All 
the springs of charity were sealed. Only under the name of “ King’s men,” and_ 
very nearly in the position of slaves, were a few wealthy and useful families 
permitted to hold their ground. “'The Jew, and all that he has, belong to the 
king,” runs the law of Edward the Confessor—-a law which was certainly not a 
dead letter in the succeeding times. | | 

We question whether it is generally known among our brethren that 
one of the derivations of the word Britain has been attributed to the He- 
brew language (Barat Anach), though, as it would appear, ‘somewhat in- 
correctly ; yet it may be a question for the philological archeeclogist to 
examine as to whether there be any connection between this alleged deriva- 


tion (JIN MZ) and the forest-crested Britain of old, whose tall elms and — | 


poplars may have reminded the Jewish traders to England of the straight 
palms and stately cypresses of their own land. | 
We are glad to perceive that even in those remote days the hand of 
Jewish charity was widely opened without regard to difference of faith. 
The residence of the Jews in London and Oxford is thus touched upon: 
In London they dwelt in two several places ; both of which localities were 
determined by the.fact of Jews being considered as “the King’s men ”—not as 
ordinary citizens—free of the ordinary law. One of their quarters lay in the 
City proper, the quarter off Cheapside, in which stood the ancient London Palace. 
This quarter was called from them the Jewry. They clustered abou. the old 


palace, because they were “the King’s men,’ and found their only protection 


under the palace walls. The secoi.d quarter, which lay beyond the City towards 
the cast, was also a royal quarter, being close to the king’s Tower, a part of 
London over which the Mayor and Aldermen had only a limited right of sway. 
When the prince was weak, the Jews fled into the Tower, which was sometimes 


crowded with Jews so closely that pestilence broke out, and scattered both the 


fugitives and their protectors to the four winds. When the prince was strong, 
his “men” multiplied in number—swarming backward from the Tower ditch 
into the district now known as the Minories, and the swamp called Hounds’ 
Ditch. The great merchants of the sacred race dwelt in the City, thé poor 
hucksters and chapmen near the Tower. Hence the first quarter is called Old 
Jewry, the second quarter Poor Jewry. | ge se 

Oxford was ip that time almost a Jewish city. The best houses belonged 
to men of this race. who boarded the English students, and established schools. 
for the study of Hebrew law. Lombard Hall, Moses Hall, and Jacob Hall were 
centres of learning. A great synagogue was built, andthe Jews were popular 
with students and learned men. Great rabbis lectured on their faith, and two 


quarters of Oxford were known as the Old Jewry and the New Jewry. 


An anecdote is well told as to the antipathy of Jews to superstition: 

Many of the Jews were learned men, and learned men are apt to laugh at 
things which vulgar folk hold sacred. An Oxford Hebrew mocked St. Frides- 
wide,. sayjng he could cure as many sick persons as the saint herself. The 


legend runs that the mocking Jew went mad and hung himself in his own 
- kitchen—which is perhaps a politic way of telling the tumultuous story of po- 
-pular ire and priestly vengeance. 


The following extract, with which we close our notice of the excellent 


article in the Athenwum, deserves attention. The transition of the Jews = 
from agricultural to commercial proclivities, is thus explained ina very — 

generous spirit, and in.a..very Jucid manner: 

| They were rich, and the world could not forgive them. The fact is, the Jew, 

who is by nature a shepherd and a wine-grower—a man who delightsinthe 
pasture and the garden, and whose naticnal poetry breathes of the tent, the flock 


and the watercourse—had been driven by abominable laws from the courses 
which he loved into the practice cf acts which » ere originally foreign to his race. 


When a Hebrew could hold land of his own, he was neither a pedlar nor a mopey 
lender. He sheared his own sheep, he planted his own olives, he pressed his own — 


grapes, he threshed his own corn. Under that Roman law, which the church | 
sent into Western Europe, a Jew was forbidden to own land; hence he was 
driven into trade, which his genius converted into a profitable calling. Most 


of all, he took to buying and selling money; to lending on interest and secu- 


rity—a vocation for which few men are naturally fit. The Jews were dealers in 


money, and nearly every man of influence in the Plantagenet Court was in their 


That was offence enough, and for that offence they were driven into foreign 
lands. They were driven away from this island with as much poy de their | 


brethren afterwards underwent in Spain. The Church put them to ; 
cursed them, plundered them and drove them forth. For four hundred years, 


that stern decree was held. — 
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- 20 minutes. He explained how food supplied the furnaces of our high pressure 


PHE JEWISH CHRONICLE. _ 


FREE LECTURES TO THE WORKING CLASSES. 
~The second lecture of the series was delivered by Mr. E. A. Davidson 
on the 22nd inst., at the Jews’ Infant School. It was very well attended. 
Among those present were Mr. HI. L, Keeling, who presided, the Rey, A. 
L. Green, Mr. M. Adler, M.A., Mr, L. Emanuel, Mr. J. A, Franklin, &e. 


We are indebted to a highly esteemed correspondent for the following re-- 
port of this lecture : 


— Mr. Ellis A. Davidson is rendering no mean service to the community 
by his popular lectures to the working classes on the laws of man’s being 
and those conditions of nature by which he is surrounded, which. bear espe- 


cially on the health of body and mind—mens sana in corpore sano, On 
Thursday, the 22nd inst., Mr. Davidson in a lecture admirable for its con-— 


ception, thoroughness, and simplicity, charmed a very large audience with 
an illustrated description of the composition and functions of the air we 


breathe, the water we drink, and the food we eat. Mr, Davidson impressed 


on his auditors how nature, where her laws were ignored, revenged herse'f 
on man; how living and breathing in an atmosphere of vitiated air relaxed 


the energies of life, and took from the labouring man the strength of body 


he required so much for his daily pursuits; how what should be a restorer 


of nature’s exhausted form, a night’s rest, was converted into a poison bath © 


in which the frame lay steeped, from night till morning, inhaling air charged 


with life-destroying carbon; how when such an unrefreshed labourer went 
to the business of the day, he commenced his work with energies even more 


impaired than the fatigues of yesterday left him; how the fruitful seeds of 
disease were planted in the constitutions of the young, and how this woful 
ignorance affected the mind, which in the end sought by stimulants to 
neutralise and arrest the waste of forces that intelligence would have hus- 
banded, <All these facts Mr. Davidson aptly illustrated. He exhibited a 


model door and window that could be made by:any handy school boy, and- 


which was most inexpensive, but which would give uniform ventilation with- 
out cold-inflicting drafts—which would uplift bodily that pestilential carbon 


spread beneath our feet, as a carpet worked with death’s heads. He calledthe |. 


special attention of the poor to the pernicious consequences of dirty homes, 
and those that made such homes still more deadly by shutting out the pure 
and imprisoning the foul air, and observed that we, blinded by our igno- 
rance and superstition, attribute to the Almighty Giver of health the mmfliction 
of those diseases which are the scourzes of stupidity, the furies of the fever- 


breeding miasma, but are conjured up by ourselves to ourowndestruction. The 


lecturer was signally happy and instructive in pointing out on the one hand 
the important part played by the common blessing, water, in nature’s eco- 


nomy. It saturated the air with the moisture necessary for animal and yvege- 


table life, and, as the great dissolvent, it prepared and aided in digesting 


the food of all things that live. He showed the causes and the consequences 
of the impurity of much of the water drunk, especially in the basin of: 


Lendon ; and he exhibited a contrivance he had thought of—to be accoin- 


plished by every one at little Jabour, aud at a cost under sixpence—that 
would to a great extent filter offthe impurities. He suggested thescientiiic 
reasons why a piece of marble or oak would neutralise some of these dele- 


terious effects by collecting, if not absorbing, the foul admixture. Mr, 
- Davidson, in a reverent spirit, quoted the incident mentioned in the Bible, — 


how Moses was enjoined to cast the branch of a tree into the waters of 
Morah, and how they became sweetened thereby, the quality of the tannin of 
the wood possessing such purifying qualities.. He further illustrated his 
subject by stating that Kastern travellers tell of the same things prac- 
tised daily by the Bedouins andothers who take long journeys in the desert, 


and carry such chips with them to cast into brackish waters, that would 


otherwise be undrinkable ; bitler almondsare used as the right thing in the 


~ East to embitter the cup but sweeten the drink. Hesaid that “death in the 


pot” is removable by the observation of simple facts, facts frequently carried 
out in savage life more from a practical than a theoretical knowledge. Mr, 
Davidson was enabled to percolate som water, that looked more like 
London porter than the pure element we drink in more sober moments, in 


-anineredibly short space of time, and took every pains to explain the simple - 


process, and to advocate, we hope successfully, its universal adoption. 
On the last division of his lecture —the food we eat—Mr. Davidson wa; 


obliged to confine his remarks to the general outline of the qualities of food, — 
The lecture, as it was, lasted, to the delight of the audience, over an hour and | 


_ system with the dynamic power, the steam that set our complicated machi-_ 
-nery in motion, How important it was that we should be supplied with fit 
_ food containing these qualities, in concrete, that made up the bone, marrow, | 
fibrine, and fatty tissues of our system, otherwise we might “ gorgeand still | 


starve.” He showed by admirably drawn diagrams how the work of digestion 


oputits stores of chyle, which it had bagged, to the general ineome, and 


O< 


immense per centage rendered by the investment in the heavy bills paid by |. 
the stomach’s exchequer, which feed thehosts of leaders andhangers on,from 
Chancellor (brain), t» Speaker (tongue); from Premier (heart), to Secre-_ 


tary (hand), and the th usand and one large an little functionaries that live 


and fatten on the taxes of the stomach. Mr. Davidson was especially 


felicitous in his explanation of the word economy --he gave it its broad and 
natural definition, [t did not mean, said he, in substance, penny wise and 


_ pound foolish policy, the economy of the stable keeper, who just taught his 


horse to do without food when, strange enough, it died; his notion of eco- 


nomy was that regard be paid to the laws of nature, which taught us to— 
make the farthings of nature go farthest, and to effect that good | 
which could be accomplished without any undue parsimony or ignorant 


extravagance ; and he considered the best and highest economy to be the 


right use of those powers of observation God had given us, aud the right 


_ use, not abuse, of the common blessings H inHis beneficence had placed 


so bountifully within the reach of all.’ He pointed out that we might learn 


the economy of nature from watching the operations of nature’s laws; that 
we should observe here while nature was prolific in its supply, it suffered 
| nothing to run to waste, but carefully used up every particle of matter, and 
converted and reconverted its odd shreds, that lay strewn aboutin the shape 


of dead leaves and refuse, into the teeming forces ef animal and vegetable 
life, that filled us with admiration for the plastic and busy hands of nature 
and led us with awe and gratitude up from nature to nature’s God, Mr. 
Davidson concluded an admirable lecture by some apt remarks and some 
sound advice to the working classes. He advised them to establish « 9 


‘| working man’s club,” regardless of the humble character of the undertaking, © 
where they might meet each other, and enjoy without any drawbacks each. 
other’s company, and where they might go to teach and to learn, to-read and 
be read to, to exchange the useless wit of public house parlours for the 


more rational and sober converse of the reading room; and he gained a 
hearty round of applause when he stated that when that room was engaged 
he should be delighted to co-operate with others in aiding the working 
classes in their desire toimprove their social and physical condition, | 


It struck us while listening to this admirable lecture how great an 
improvement might be made in our educational establishments if lectures of 


this character were delivered periodically to the thousands of children who 


come from homes—or rather hovels-—painfully exhibiting many of those 
results of ignorance so graphically pointed out. It is true we have heard 
children on examination in our public schools repeat. from books some 


scientific catch words—the more telling because they are in polysyllables, 


and unpronounceable. The majority of listeners on such occasions, afraid 


to expose their own ignorance, applaud the—not knowledge—but retentive — 


memories of the boys, who smatter through the cram. We have seen in- 
starces for this acquisition of terms, and it is at the same time as great a 
sham as can well be conceived. What we should have taught at our schools 
is the science of common things, conveyed not from books—which the pe- 
dant writes and the pedant uses—but from living hps imparted by the 


master with all the simplicity and richness of illustration necessary to the 


subject, as the old writers insist D4, “from 
the lips of the master and not the pages of the book.” We think it 1s too 
cruel to ask a little boy or girl to learn by rote what the teacher has not 
the industry himsclf to acquire, but for the correctness of which he simply 
depends on the book before him. Again, would not the knowledge of 
the science of common life be far more interesting and instructive to the 
majority of the children who attend our public schools than a list of the 
kings and. queens and dates of their reigns in the world from Nimrod down 


to Queen Victoria? Would not the knowledge of God’s laws be as useful a 
Jue 


study as the scanuing of Milton?) Would that our committees were a little 


more alert on this point, and more independent in their school administra- 


tion. Schoolmasters, hke clergymen, are terribly conservative; only sug- 
vest an mmprovement and you are regarded as a wolf in the fold, ready to 
entry off some pet lamb aursed by tradition; or you are looked upon with 


the same friendly fealings as clergymen and schoolmasters, as a rule, regard. 


each other, If our committees would not be so desirous to train a few 
bright boys, and woalddirect their attention more to the dunces of the school, 
and insist on such instruction being given that would facilitate the chil- 
dren’s getting on in life after they leave school, thescholars so trained would 


be more creditable to us as a community, and we should not have those 
hosts of paupers to provide for, to whom the whole science of life consists, in 


their unhappy ignorance, in getting from others as much as they may without 
violence obtain ; in eating as much as they can get ; in living how best they 


can, and in working as litile as they know how, or as little as they can, 


MAIL NEWS. | 
SypNEY.—The Jewish Sabbath School improves greatly. There are 
now as many as 1380. children and nineteen -teachers every Sabbath. A 
savings bank has been established in connection with the school, and before 
it had been in operation two months ninety children had placed deposits in 
it, and the whole amount exceeded upwards of £90. The school library is 


very popular. The children of the school recently presented the Rev. A. B. 


Davis with a very handsome testimonial, subscribed to among themselves. 


This is a very agreeable recognition 6f the Rev. Mr, Davis’ arduous exer- 


tions, and it is honourable alike to the children and to their pastor. We 
are delighted to find that Mr. Davis evidently holds a high public position 
in this impcrtant colony, where at a monster meeting recently held on the 

Polynesian labour question, he was called on to speak immediately after the — 
Bishop of Sydney, the metropolitan prelate of Australia. Mr. Davis made 


a most forcible speech on this topic, which is of extreme interest to the 
industrial future of the colonies. | 


greatly.iaterested inthe South 


African diamond question, Mr, Harry Emanuel commissioned Mr. Gregory 
to visit the colony and report as to the truth of the statement that diamonds 


were discovered:in South Africa. Mr, Gregory, by the medium of the - 


Society of Arts and the Geologicul Magazine, denied their existence, on 


which the Grakamstown Journal insists —Mr, Solomons’ Bill cotitinues to 
Me.zourne.—The Melbourne press gives along paragraph to a beau- 
—tiful fountain in a railway refreshment-room opened by Mr. Cohn, which 
appears to be a triumph of decorative art. It contains three basins in thers— 
surmounted by a vase used as a receptacle for colonial wine. Copious: 


showers of water descend from the uppermost basin to an aquarium beneath. 
‘the base of the column resting in the water is richly adorned with coral, 
and the cascade is illuminated by gas. The room contains what is said to 
be the largest mirror ever manufactured in the colony. 
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clidae were nearly cotemporaneous events, | 


Bucks Tavern, in Old Jewry. 


- fact, which, We think is not generally known? | 
‘Tar central chandelier in the Bevis Marks Synagogue came from the | 


SKETCHES FROM THE MODERN HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 


the best portioas of their ncat for their ovn poople, and sold the refuse 


Which 
law eaneelii; 
ple; and he 
tian for an 
to compel 


charming in design. 


JEWISH 


Ong of the most remarkable religious buildings in Europe is the old 
Synagogue at Prague in Bohemia. The arrangements of the seats are singular. 


Ir is said that there is a tombstone in the Jewish cemetery at Worms | 


af the epoch of the Second Captivity, 


~Tyx election of Saul as King of Isracl and the return of the Hera- 


man first Synagogue in London was built on the site of the Three 
It existed in the reign of John. Could not. 
dias memorial tablet be placed on the house in memory of this historical 


ancient Sephardim Synagogue, Amsterdam, where it was a side chandelier. 
Ty the Sephardim Synagogue in Amsterdam there is a natural growth. 
of a figure of a parrot in one of the wood columns of the Ark, 


Cuaptrer XI. | 
(Continued from our last.) 
The further we advance through the gloom of the Dark Agis, the 


more dreary and miserable does the condition of the Jewish people appear, 
and the more extreme and execrable the persecutions to which they were | 
subjected. About twenty years after their expulsion from France, as nar- | 
- rated ina former chapter, the French monarch was compelled by his 


financial necessities to invite the Jews to return to his dominions; and 
they, forgetting all their previous sufferings, and allured by the favorable 
offer which he made them, accepted the proposals in great numbers. 
Certain streets in Paris were assigned them for thoir exclusive residen:e; 


and their proverbial industry and thrift soon made them the possessors of | 


that importance which wealth always confers. 

Tue various losses which the Jews had previously suffered in France by 
extortions and by exile, bad induced them, for the most part, to abandon 
nearly every depirtment of labor and trade except that of money-lending. 
Nor was this result unnatural, when we remember what absurd objections 
were made against them, and to what disabilities they were subjected, 
when engaged in other callings. Thus, itis recorded that, if they sold 


milk, the Christian public charged them with mingling with it that of | 


their wives. If they were buicers, it was charged that they reserved all 


to the Christians. If they manufactured wine, it was said to be of in- 
ferior quality; and the cleryy went so far as to forbid the use of that 


owheh the Jewshad made in theserviess of the altar and the adminis 


WAIFS AND STRAYS, 


Tae Distress Western: Rus 
ceived the following additional subserip 
Simeon Lazarus, Esq., £1 1s.; A. L.. 


an excellent speech on the occasich. 


our Faith, 


have complimented Mr. Jacob Lawton, 


sia.—The Rev, A. L. Green has re- 
tions: Lewis Lazarus, Esq., £2 2s. ; 
Mocatta, Esq., £1; Louis N athan, 


Ksq., £2.; Friend of D. H. Cohen, Esq., £228. 

Trapk Marxs.—Mr. Wybrow Robertson read a prper at the Society. 
of Arts on the 21st inst. on “* Trade Marks,” a subject in which large num- 
bers of our brethren are likel y to be interested. Mr. Edmund Johnson made 


It is rather singular that the two- 


movers of the present movement as to the moditieation of the Trade Mark 
Law, a great industrial question now in contemplation, are both members of 


Panama.—A large and influential section of the inhabitants of Panama_ 


the editor of the Mercantile Chronicle, 


by the presentation of a very handsome gift accompanied by an address: 
The presentation took place to “recognise approval.of Mr. Lawton’s noble 
conduct, andas a trifling homage rendered to the talent of an honourable and 
dignified writer, but, likewise, and most particularly, as a proof of 
gratitude for his writings.” Thistestimony of good feeling is very honourable 
to this brother in faith and brother in profession. Mr, Lawton replied very 
America.——The Dutch Government has appointed Dr, 
Juda a judge in Surinam (Dutch Guiana), | ea 
Free Hosprrar, Crry.—The aggregate number of patients 
—relicved during the week ending April 24th, was—medical 917; surgical, 681; 


total 1598 ; of which 671 were new cases, and 360 were Jews. 


M ARK 


Contractor to the Synagogues, &e., &e., Ke, 


COAL MER 


C HA NT, 


Coke—12 sacks per chaldron 


thern Railway, King’s Cross, N., will receive 


CASH PRICES FOR CO'"ALS. 


, : (Thoroughly SCREENED from SMALL. PER TON. 
Best. Wallserid, Hetton’s, Haswell’s, or Lambton’s ... 24s, 

second Wallsend’ ... | 23s. 

Silkstone, good large house coal ... Me 21s. 
Klsecar or Derby coal 90s, 


15a, 


Letters directed to 40, Myddleton-square, E.C., or No. 6, Coal Department, Great. Nor- 


immediate attention. 


DPN 
A - COURSE OF SERMONS on the 


the Congregation, Printed by request. 


tration of the Lord’s Supper. 
In almost.every avenne of honest indus'ry, the Jews in France, and espe- 
wally in Panis, became for the most pari the pawnbrokers and usurers of 
the realm; and as sach, by the rigor wich whic they took advantaze of 
their position, and the extreme exactions which they practised on the 
puble who were compelled to make use of their services, they soon 
gatheree around themselves another storm of persecution. | 
The king, Philip Augustus, accordingly decreed that no Jew should 
exact more than forty-five per cent. per year. But they soon evaded this 
prohibition by compelling their debiors to pay this interest ona greater 
sum than was actually lent. To prevent this practice, the king decreed 
tha‘ no ereditor should, under any pretext, demand, and that no debtor 
should promise to pay interest, or a bonus, for any sum higher than that 
which actually passed from the possession of the lender to the borrower. 
But otker enactments, more rigorous, followed afterward. Louis VIIL., 
the son and successor of Philip, prohibited the Jews from demanding or 
receiving any interest whatever for moneys lent ; andgdeclared all agree- 
ments which had been made between debtor and creditor for more than 
five years previously to be null and void. 
tinded as a severe blow to their chief means of wealth, and even of sub- 
sistence, 
existing and barbarous usages of Feudalism, and were assigned as_ pro- 
perty to the feadal lords and magnates. a = 
x When Louis 1X, ascended the throne of Franee, the Jews fondly ex- 
pected a respite from their persecutions ; but they hoped in vain. Louis 


——who has received the epithet. of sait, chicfly because his zeal for the 


| Reed of crusades to the Holy Land indicated his unusual devotion 
to tae Uhur | | 


rch and subserviency to the then existing priesthood—Lonis 


_ Nas a rare specimen of fanaticism and imbecility. That he was pious, 


scoala to the standard ofthat age, cannot be doubted; and how much 
ius piety deserved to be commended, may be inferred from the statutes 


ig one-third of the debts which were then due to this peo- 
furher enacted that no a Caris- 
y d bt due to a Jew, nor could any legal process be entertaiued 


at once from their false religion and from their devotion o tae 
usiness of money-lending, | 


~ (To be continued.) 


Tratt COLUMBIA Square Marxet.—Defries and Sons are becoming quite an 
entru 


ution in connection with public decoration. Miss Burdett Coutts has 
pa ris the illumination of the intericr of Columbia Square Market 
pened on 28th inst) to Messrs. Defries. The illumination was novel in 
The daily press have noticed it in “glowing” 


Deine red and erushed ino this way. 


This law was evidently in- 


The Jews were also attached to the soil according to the then 


wig Payment. Tie excuse «hich this royal and saintly thief gave. 
7 execution of such measures was that he wished to convert ‘hie 


Triibner and Co.; 6°, Paterno ster Row. 
To be had of P. Vallentine, 34, Alfred-street 


Place, Harrow-road, W. andof any Bookseller 


Bedford-square, W.C.; La. Cohen, Caichester | 


BOARDING SCHOOL FOR JEWISH 
| YOUNG LADIES. 


LX Biblical Passages, adduced by Christian | p ide 
Theologians in Support of the dogmas of their | UE U, AUI ARIS. 
faith. Preached in the Bayswater Synagogue | iy HE House, by its situation in one of 
by HERVANN ADLER, Ph. D., Minister of | 


the hea'thiest quarters of Paris, unites 

‘both the adwantages of town and country. 

| Nothing has been neglected to insure to this 

establishment the renown which it has en- 

* joyed for these last FORTY FIVE YEARS, 
Religious instruction is given by a Rabbi, 


‘under the patronaze of the Grand Rabbin of 


Please 


Duke-street, Aldgate. 


FREVIOUS to purchasing any kin 


with any others extant. 


W.C., and 7, DUKE-STREET, ALDGATE, 
has on sale all kinds of Jewish Publications, 
and every requisite for school, synagogue, and 
private use; Lama and Woollen Arba Kantas, 
Tephillin; Mezuzoth, Woollen and Silk Taly- 
sim of first-rate quality. | 


can only be had as above; the Publisher ear- 
nestly solicits a comparison with any other of 
the kind on gale. | 

The Revised Edition of the W)N Hafto- 
rah, and complete Sabbath Prayer Book, 
commencing with Friday afternoon and ending 
with Sabbath afternoon service. ‘To each 
volume are appended tables of the time of 
commencement of the Sabbath; also the Sed- 
rahs and Haftorahs for the ensuing20 years. 
Price, the set of 5 vols., with the new Inglish 
‘Translation, 26s, unbound. 
This is the only complete edition published in 

s-9n. DAILY PRAYERS, with a new 


le enreted respectiuz the Jews. the year 1234 hie promulzated | 


levy, A. MUNDES, With a Compenditim 
of the lews, translated from tac 
by the Lissa Cuief Rabbi. 


place to place avoided, | | 
(WD), PRAYERS with a 


new translation by the late Rev. D. A. Dit 
| SOLA.—Price 30s. 


LITTLE MtRiAM’S HOLIDAY TALES, 
Price 6d. in cloth, lettered. Vol. I. “SAb- 
BATH,” with table of Holidays, Vol. LU. 
“Pass)VER.” Vol. LIT. “Shebuoth.” Jewish 
works purchased or exchanged in small or 
large quantities, | 


47 ACANCY for a Respectable YOUTH 


as OUT-DOOR APPREA TIC: to the 
Manufacturing Jewellery—aAddriss F. EF. 


| 


[mium req 


note the Address—3t, ALE RED | 
STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE, aifd 7, | families, having confided their children to 


to compare VALLENTINES EDITIONS 


Important to Congregations and others.— 
Several MVNA MDD with silver. bells and | 
other appurtenances, mantles, &c., complete for | Iii. undersigned begs respectfully to 
use, MID and NNDWON SALE cheap (war-| | 
ranted correct), P. VALLENTINE, Pub-|has opened a house at the above address, 
lisher, Bookbinder, Printer and Bookseller, 34, | Where he will be happy to receive visitors to 
ALFRED STREET, BEDFORD SQUARE, 


The undermentioned being Copyright works, morning governess, world 


elerant ENGLISH TRANSLATION, by the 


above sorks follow con- 
secutively, and the necessity of turning trom 


| Paris. 


References to all the foreign and Freach 


Kalin, forwarded on demand, 
{| There are a!so in the house private rooms 


of Prayer Books persons are requested for parlour boarders. 


3wW5 PRIVATE COMMERCIAL BOAR- 
“DING HOUSE. 
&. BENSON-STREET, LIVERPOOL. 


in!orm his friends and the public that he 


Liverpool, and hopes by careful attention to 
‘their comfort and convenience to merit their 
support. Charges Moderate. 

JOSEPH AARONS., 


A Young Lady of the Jewish persua- 
sion, who Is at present engaged as 
be. plersed to 
jundertake (in tho Western district) the 


AFTERNOON TEACHING of French and 


ignelish in all its branches. Musie, and Gen- 
eral Fancy Needlework, &c.—Address M. S,, 
69, Lower Oxfurd-street, Bodford-square, E. 


\ ORNING GOVERNESS.—A young 
Lady wishes to meet with a Morning 
ENGAGEMENT, from half-past 9 till half- 
jpast 12. Acquirements: English, French, 
Drawing, superior Music, and the rudiments 
of Hebrew. Six years reference to the family 
where she is at present engaged in the after- 
noon.—Address Z.. Mr. Parnell. 63, South-— 


tod“ row, Wire 


W ANTED, ‘PRAVELLER. in’ the 


Trimming trade.—Aprly in the first 


instance, by letter, stating age and qualification 


Holdern, | 
WV ANTED, SIPUATION. in an 
YY © office by a Jewish lad aged 24. Pair 
at writing and arithmetice.—Address J. Cy 
Shorier-siveet, Wellclose-s quare, 


cooking tho- 
roughly. State particulars to 76, 
Duke-street, Walworto. | 
URNISHED APARTMENTS TO BE 
L‘.'T, with or without board, in the house 


Russell-square.—Address 
row, Russeil-square 


~* 


of a Jewish family, in the neighbourhood of — 
39 Southampton 
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TO-MORROW, 


BOARDING 


EDUCATIONAL ESTABLISHMENT FOR 


JEWISH 


CHRONICLE. 


‘JEWS’ INFANT SCHOOL, 
 COMMERCIAL-STREET, SPITALFIELDS. 


\ ANTED, a certificated TEACHER 


for the above Institution. Apply by 
letter to, | 
WALTER JOSEPHS, Hon. See. 


Ma... 
JEWISH ASSOCIATION FOR THE DIF- 
FUSION OF RELIGIOUS KNOWLEDGE, 
SATURDAY, Ist 
May, a Discourse will be delivered Wy the 
Rev. H. L. HARRIS at the GERMAN 
SYNAGOGUE, New Broad-street, London 
Wall. Afternoon Service at half-past one. 

‘There is ample accommodation in the gal- 
leries for ladies. 


KREUZNACH. 


Undersigned will undertake the. 


charge of YOUNG LADIES visiting 
the above place for the benefit of their health ; 
also of those who would stay the whole year 
for the purpose of joining the excellent schools 
established here. The house, with baths and 
garden attached, is healthily situated, and in 
close proximity to the mineral springs. Refe- 
_rences—Dr. and Rabbi Dr. Bam- 
berger.—Further particulars on application to 
LOUISA WOLLF, Kreuznach, Rhenish 


14. RUE SCHAVYE. 


BRUSSELS, 14. 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 


2 LADIES, 
AA ESDAMES GODCHAUX receive a 
| lin.ited number of 
_ First-class Masters, Resident Governesses. 
Terms moderate, ‘The highest references 
given if required. | | 
For further particulars apply as above. 
Miss Godchaux begs to inform her friends 
and the Jewish public tliat she has arrived in 
London, and will be pleased to take charge of 
pupils, or to answer any enquiries.—Address 
64, Ludgate-hill. 


| ADIES’ SCHOOL, conducted by Miss_ 
4 SILVEST! Rand Miss E. SOLOMON, 

assisted by French and German Governesses 

and eminent masters. Hours of attendance 

from 9 till 3. Young ladies can attend 

separate classes.—)4, Great Coram-street, 

Russell-square. | 


ADIES SCHOOL at BRUSSELS, 

4 conducted by Miss BLOEMENDAL, 
with the assistance of. eminent masters and 
resident governesses.—The highest references 
can be given. For particulars apply to Miss 
Bloemendal, 4, Rue Defacqz, Quartier Louise. 


DUCATI ON.—Mrs. ESSINGER and 

the Misses SOLOMON receive a limited 
number of young ladies as Boarders and Day 
Pupils; they are assisted by a resident Frencl. 
governess and eminent masters. Young ladies 
can attend separate classes. Arrangements 
may be made for the attendance of pupils re- 
siding at a distance. ‘Terms on application.— 


Elgin-road, Notting-hill, near Bayswater. 


-HERESON HOUSE ACADEMY, 
RAMSGATE. 
PrRINcIPAL—J. TRITSCH. 
(Successor to the Rev. Emanuel Myers.) 
hers course of education comprises 
j the subjects usually taught at the public. 
schools, and ensures a sound religious, classical, 


- mathematical, and general education, 


‘The house is large and airy, with an exten- 


sive playground, and situated close to Sir 


Moses Montefiore’s Synagogue and College. 


The social and domestic comforts to pro-. 

_. mote the happiness of the pupils, receive the 
For terms and further particulars apply to 


attention. 


15, Hampstead, N.W. | 


LAUREL HOUSE 


GNOLLEGIATE BOARDING and DAY 


SCHOOL for YOUNG LADIES. con- 


- ducted by Mesdames HARTOG and LEO, | 
assisted by a resident Ge~man Governess, and 
eminent Masters. Terms on applicaticr. 


YOUNG. LADIES, 


IN FRANKFORT- 


ON-THE-MAINE. | 


WAISS JAPHET having passed a most 


successful examination in the various 


nares branches of German, as well as of French, 
English, and Hebrew, and having received | 
concession from the Royal Prussian Govern- 


ment to establish a School for Jewish Young 
Ladies, begs to inform her friends, that she 
will be ready to receive resident puvils on 


Monday, the 6th April. Prospectuses and all 


further information are readily given by the 
Principal, Miss JAPHET. | | 

References—The Rev. Chief Rabbi, Ir. 
Adler, London: and many distinguished fami- 
liesin Frankfort, Hamburgh, Hanover, Am- 
sterdem, and Paris. 


ANfED, a MARRIED COUPLE. 


without encumbrance; the woman as 


_ Cook and Housekeeper, and the man to make 


himeelf generally usefu).—Apply by letter 
only, stating last occupatio 


_| instead of 


to | Case, 33, 


RAGANZA GOLD MINING 
| COMPANY (Limited), in the Province 
of Minas Geraes, Brazil. Capital £50,000, In 
50,000 shares of £1 each. Deposit for regis- 
tered shares, 2s. 6d. per share on application ; 
28, 6d. on allotment. Calls not to exceed 
| 2s, 6d. per share, nor to be made at intervals 
| of less than three months. | 

Deposit for fully paid-up scrip (to bearer), 
2s, Gd. per share on application, ‘The balance 
of 178. 6d. on allotment, 
-Chairman—CHARLES Morris, Esq, Director 

of the United Mexican Mining Company. 
Bankers—The Consolidated Bank, 1 
needle-street, and its Branches. ee 
Brokers—Messrs. Geo, Burnand and Co., 69, 
Lombard-street, E.C. 


Moorgate-street, London, B.C. 
ABRIDGED PROSPECTUS. 
The Braganza Company's Mine is situate (as 


midway 
any’s mine, Morro Velho, and that of the 
on Pedro North del Rey Company. In the 


£1,500,000 sterling, and the Rossa Grande and 
Taquaril mines. 
Captain William Williams, who resided 
within two miles of the Braganza Company’s 
mine for 10 years, and knows it well, reports 


jof it:—“In all my travels through South 


America and Australia I never saw so large 
blocks of quartz from any lode so rich in gold 
as those from this mine,” ae | 
Prospectuses with maps and tull particulars 
and forms of application for shares may be ob- 
tained of the Secrétary or brokers as above. 

| WILLIAM EDWARDS, Secretary. 


| DRAGANZA GOLD MINING COM- | 
PANY (Limited).—Notice is hereby | 


given, that the List of Application for Shares 
will be Closed on Wednesday, the 5th May, 
for London; and Thursday, the 6th May, for 
the country. 
By order of the Board. 

WILLAM EDWARDS, Sec. pro tem. 

No. 4, Coleman-street-buildings, Moorgate- 
street, April 24, 1X68, 


AND POLSON’S 
CORN 
or 


Children’s 
Diet. 


AND POLSON? 


COKN FLOUR 
Forall 
the uses to 
which the 
best arrowroot 
isapplicable 


AND POLSON’S 
| CORN FLOUR 
to thicken 
Sauces, 


AND POLSON’S 

| CORN FLOUR 
| to thicken 
Beef tea, 


AND POLSON’S 
| CORN FLOUR 

| | Best Quality, 

Packets, 

4d., & 8d. 


} ROWN AND POLSON’S 
| | CORN FLOUR 


| | Second quality, 6d. 
where a second quality may 
be used, this will be tuuca tne best that can 
be obtained at the price. | | 

| CAUTION, 


| 'T’o obtain extra profit by the sale, other qua- 


lities are sometimes audaciously substituted. 


BROWN AND POLSON'S. 


JT IEBIG COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


CAUTION.—None genuine without Baron 


| Liebig, the inventor's signature being onevery | 
‘| jar, by full printed directions, 


About 70 Pints of excellent beef-tea for 11s, 
the present reduced retail 


made dishes, and sauces. Sold by all Italian 
Warehousemen, Chemists, Grocers, Ship chan- 
dlers, and Provision Dealers, 


A BC PATENT DESPATCH BOX. 
JENNER ‘and KNEWSTUB’s newly- 
PATENT. A BC and 1, 2, 3, DES. 
PATCH BOXES for general  smnvenien 
for ready access to papers and methodic 
arrangement, have received the highest com- 
mendation. Price 10s, 6d. aad upwards. 
‘This really valuable contrivance.”—Punch, 
Nov. 14. “Cannot fiil to be useful in the 
library and office.’"—Record. Will meet 
especially the requirements of literary, legal 
and official persons,” —Star, 
lovers of order.”—TIllustrated London News. 
“There ern be no question as to the value of 
this invention.’ —Morning Post.—Jenner and 
Knewstub, inventors of the Elgin Writing 


hread- 
Offices—No. 4, Coleman-street Buildings, 48a, | 
shown by the map on the prospectus) about | 

netween the St. John del Rey Com- 


same district are also the celebrated Gongo. 
Soco, which has yielded gold to the value of 


following gentlemen : 


Paris and Havre Exhibition Gold Medals. 


“ rice per pound, | 
Finest, most convenient, and by far the cheap- 
est meat-flavouring ingredient for soups, 


*A voon to all 


St. James’s-street, and No. 66 


ly DEFRIES AND SONS, 


Manufacturers to 
Her Majesty the QUEEN, 
His Royal Highness The 

WALES, 
And Contractors to the Government. 


J. DEFRIES AND SONS. 
‘ABLE GLASS, CUT, ENGRAVED 
JEWELLED. 

Club, Mess, and Furnishing Orders executed, 

DEFRIES AND. SONS. 

LOCKS, and ORNAMENTS | for 

/ DINING and DRAWING ROOMS, 
DEFRIES AND SONS. 


ORNAMENTS for 
ROOMS, BOUDOITR, &e. 


| J. DEFRIES AND SONS. | 
in 
BRONZE, and ORMOLU. 
The latest and most elegant designs for 
Dining and Drawing Rooms, -for Gas or Can- 
dles. Vestibule lamps and hall lights in every 
variety of pattern. Lamps for India. 


J. DEFRIES AND SONS, 
INNER, DESSERT, ‘LEA, 


DRAWING 


and 


variety. | 
‘The Alexandra Dinner Service, £1 18s. 6d. 


DINNER SERVICES, for 


Twelve Persons, £3 10s. _ 
FETES and REJOICINGS. 


ROOMS, PUBLIC and PRI- 
VATE Gardens, Parks, Grounds, Con- 


servatories, &c., Illuminated and Decorated 
upon the latest and most approved principles. 
Contracts undertaken and Estimates prepared 
for the entire arrangement of such Fétes. 
Managers sent to all parts of the country to 
take preliminary instructiohs in connection 
therewith, PYROTECHNIC DISPLAYS 
carried out. TEMPORARY BUILDINGS 
erected, TENTS and MARQUEES provided 
and fitted up with all. requisite Interior and 
Exterior Decorations. Estimates and Designs 


free. \ 
J. DEFRIES and SONS. 
~Works—London, Birmingham, and Paris. 


| City Show Rooms—147. HOUNDSDITCH, 


LONDON, 
five minutes walk from all the City Railway 
“tations, 
Established 1803, 


FLOWER and VEGETABLE SEEDS, 

Spring Flowers, early and late bedding 

out plants, Table Plants, Fancy !’askets, Stands, 

and every garden requisite, of first rate quality 
and sorts, at, B. J. JONAS, 

16, MAIDA VALE, and Bay Tree House Nursery 
East Acton. 

Pleasure grounds and gardens designed and 

laii out.—Estimates given free of charge. 
All letters to be directed to 16, Maida Vale. 


TO THE GOVERNORS AND SUBSCRI- 
BERS OF THE JEWS’ ORPHAN 
ASYLUM. 


rest is respectfully solicited on behalf of 
JULIUS andMYER ROTHSCHILD. | 
The mother (the chief support of the fa- 
mily) has recently died in childbirth, leaving 
her husband with nine children depending on 
him for support. | | | | 
The case is strongly recommended by the 


Sir B. Phillips, Ald.; H, A. Isaacs, 
Esq., Hillworth Lodge, Tulse Hill; Alexander 
Levy, Esq., Finsbury-square; Henry Solo- 
mon, Esq. Houndsditch; Rev. D. Piza, 
Heneage-lane; S. A. Hart, Esq., Bury-street; 
Alexander Isaacs, Esq, 'T'avistock-square; 


| E. Gompers, Esq., Crown-court, Threadneedle 
| street; Jonas Jacobs, Esq., St. James's, Ald-. 


gate; Isaac Hyam, Esq., Bevis Marks; M. 
Woolf, Esq., St. James’, Aldgate; H. Men- 


Howard's Hotel, St.James. 
URGENT APPEAL. | 


lic, that sufficient will be raised to place the 


| wife in some business, by which she can sup- | 


port her children and afflicted husband. 


of subscriptions, strongly and urgently recon- 
Kev. A, Barnett, New Synagogue ; Rey. I. 
Cohen, ditto; Mr. Ch. Davis, 11, Scarboro - 
street, Goodman’s-fields, 


MADLEY'’S HOTEL and TAVERN, 
First Class, opposite the Ludgate Station 
of the London, Chatham, and Dover Railway, 


redecorated, and a new orchestra constructed in 
the Ball Room, and now forms the most com- 
owe suite of Rooms for Weddings, Charitable 

inners, Meetings, &c. The Hotel (being most 
centrally situated) combines comfort with eco- 
nomy, superior to most Hotels of its class.— 


PRINCE OF | 


CRYSTAL, 


iY BREAKFAST SERVICES in great 


F\HE favour of your Votes and Inte- 


doza, 498, Oxford-street; L. H. Phillips, | 
Esq., Leman-street E.; Joseph Raphael, Esq., | 


TINHE aid of the Benevolent is most 
mR earnestly solicited in behalf of a very 
respectable Tradesman who is, unfortunately, | 
afflicted with blindness, and has no means to. 
ere for his wife and four young children. | 
t is hoped, through the assistance of the pub-_ 


The undersigned, who will gladly take charge 


|} and Co., 10, Fssex-street, 


Blackfriars. The Tavern has been entirely | 


ESSRS. E. & H. LUMLEY, LAND 
. AGENTS and AUCTIONEERS | 
City Offices—67, Chancery-lane, 
West End Offices—31, St. James’s-stree 
Piccadilly. 


ESSRS. E. & H. LUMLEY, VALU. 
‘“ATORS in Railway and other Compen. 
sation Cases. | 


Bushey, Herts.—The valuable contents of the 
mansion known as “'The Warren,” 400 lots 
of Household Furniture, out-door effects, 


&e, | 
\ | ESSRS. E. and H. LUMLEY having 
disposed of this property,. have received 


- | | instructions to prepare for saleby AUCT aS 
OHEMIAN and FOREIGN GLASS ION, 


on Monday, 10th May, the superior household 
FURNITURE, linen, plate, china, glass 
ornamental items, and out-door effects.—Cata. 
logues are in preparation, and can be had at - 
the auction offices, 67, Chancery-lane, and 3] | 
St. James-street, Piccadilly. 


Reversion to money invested in consols, 
rESSRS. E. and H. LUMLEY 
will SELL by AUCTION, at the 


| GUILDHALL TAVERN, early in May, a 


valuable reversion to the sum of £1,640 in- 
vested in 3 percent Consols in the names of 
highly respectable trustees, and payable on the 
death of a gentleman aged 72.—Particulars 
and conditions of sale to be had, when ready 
of Saul Solomon, Esq., Solicitor, 22, Finsbury. 
place, and at the auction offices, 67, Chancery. 
lane, and 31, St. James’-street, Piccadilly, 


Dover, Kent.—A desirable Freehold, Resi- 
dence, and grounds of 3 acres at Buckland, 
1 mile from the Priory Railway Station, 
ATESSRS. E.and LUMLEY have 
AVE ‘received instructions to SELL b 
AUCTION atthe GUILDHALL TAVERN 
on Tuesday, June Ist, a substantial detached 


family Residence called Lundy House, stand- 


ing in a pretty garden, with lake of running 
water, and in a very charming situation, 
There are 9 bed-rooms, bath-room, 4 reception 
rooms and coach-house, and stable, and every 
convenience for a family.— Particulars and 
conditions of sale (when ready) at the land and 
auction, offices, 67, Chancery-lane, and 3], St. 
James’-street, Piccadilly.! 


UMLEY’S REGISTER of Landed 

4 Property, Country Residences, Hunting, — 
Fishing, and Shooting quarters, Farms, 
“Manors, Advowsons, and Estates; also the 
Register of Town Houses; also the Register of 
Investments, Business Premises, Ground 
Rents, and Freehold and Leasehold House and 
Shop property, are published every month, and 
may be had gratis on application, or through 
the post for one stamp. 


4 DWARD and HENRY LUMLEY, 
B4 LAND AGENTS and AUCTIONEERS, 
67, Chancery Lane, and 51, St. James's Street, 
‘Piccadilly. | 


| 


To Woollen and Linen Drapers, Clothiers, 
Hosiers, Warehousemen, Boot and Shoe 
Manufactures, Shippers, and others. | 

LEXANDER LEVY and Co., AUC- 
TIONEERS and VALUERS, City Sale 

Rooms, 27 and 28,. Wilson-street, Finsbury- 

square, E.C., will hold Periodical AUCTION 

SALES of Woollens, Drapery, Linens, Man- 

chester, Bradford, Sheffield and Birmingham 

Goods, Clothing, Boots and Shoes, &c. Cash 

advanced on goods for sale, and balance paid 

three days after. | 


WESSRS. ALEXANDER LEVY and 
Auctioneers and Valuers, have re- 
ceived instructions from the proprietor, who 
is retiring from the business, to SELL by 
AUCTION, on the premises, 95, High-street, 


Shoreditch, on WEDNESDAY NEXT, May 


5th, 1869, at 12 o'clock precisely, the whole of © 
the stock of China, Glass, and Earthenware. 
On view Tuesday next. Catalogues may be 

had on the premises, and of the Auctioneers, — 
27 and 28, Wilson-street, Finsbury-square. 
ADOLPHUS, TAILOR. 
ADOEPHUS, CLOTHIER 


ADOLPHUS, OUTFITTER. 
L ADOLPHUS, 74, LEADENHALL 


HE FRENCH VELOCIPEDE CON: 
PANY have appointed 8. and Ransome 

for the Home Wholesale trade; Tangye Bros — 


land Holman, 10, Laurence Pountney-lane, 


Cannon-street, for the Export and Shipping 
Department; A. Davis, 14, Strand, RETAI 
l'epartment, and General Agent and Managet 


to the Compan | 
DAVIS, 14, Strand. 


London Printed and publish-d by Moss 
VALENTINE, for the Proprietors, at tl 
office, 11, Castle-street, Bevis Marks, es | 
in the Parish of Aldgate, in the City o 
London, Friday, April 30, 1849. eee 


liector.—Mr Jacob Roxas, 


their 
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